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Here comes the sun. | 
And here’ the way to greet it. 


The best part of waking up is Folgers in your cup. 


has 


and 
light, 
cthing 
Or-siZe 


Nissan’ rated higher than both of them 
And every other Asian import. As 
well as every domestic name- 
plate. And all but two of the 
European imports 
[he results were obtained 
J by asking owners to report 
the number of problems en- 
countered during the first 90 days of 
ownership. The nameplate with the 







If you think Honda or Toyota is 
at the top of the list of the most trouble- fewest problems per 100 cars is con- 


free Asian imports sold in America 


sidered the most trouble-free. Among 
maybe you should think again 


Asian imports that is Nissan 


According to the 1989 J.D. Power 
and Associates Initial Quality Survey, 


Here's something else to consider 
Among individual car models, the 





Nissan Maxima’ had the fewest prob- 
lems, making it the most trouble-free 
car sold in America. And that includes 
such prestigious stalwarts as the 
Mercedes-Benz S-Class, the BMW 325 
and the Porsche 911 

This kind of owner satisfaction is 
tremendously satisfying for us. 

And something to keep in mind 
when thinking about your next cat 


NISSAN 
. 4 
Built for the Human Race: 
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COVER: Flinty dreamer, 76 
soulful sportsman, actor 

Kevin Costner is the man of 

the movie moment 


Men like him; women love him. As the visionary 
farmer in Field of Dreams, the man strikes 
sparks with a movie audience keen to believe 
that ason could have a game of catch with his 
dead dad. In The Untouchables, No Way Out 
and Bull Durham, he defined new horizons for 
the ’80s screen hero. Now he is on top of the 
movie heap, and he knows exactly why. 

See SHOW BUSINESS. 








""sNATION: A WORLD: China 









| whiff of claims the 
fresh air Tiananmen 
és Breaking with Ronald massacre never 
a” Reagan’s inaction, really happened 
President Bush proposes With Orwellian 
an attack on acid thoroughness, the hard- 


rain, smog and 
toxic chemicals. 

>» A spreading 
scandal in federal 
housing programs 
shows how the 
greedy, instead of the 
needy, profited under 
former HUD Secretary 
“Silent Sam” Pierce. 


liners revise history to 
justify a harsh roundup of 
“counterrevolutionary 
hooligans” and make heroes 
of the army. » Gorbachev 
receives a tumultuous 
welcome in West Germany. 
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BUSINESS: Time 
Inc. launches a 
counterstrike 

The company rejects 
Paramount’s hostile takeover 
bid and refashions its 
agreement to acquire Warner 
in a deal that could ultimately 
cost $14 billion and create a 
heavy load of debt. 
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LAW: Chipping 
away at the civil 
rights edifice 

Led by Reagan appointees, 
the court hands down two 
decisions that confirm its 
rightward shift. In his first full 
term, Justice Anthony 
Kennedy is tipping the scales. 


63 











MEDICINE: Finding 
out which 
treatments work 
Medical groups are gathering 
data on how patients respond 
to various procedures. The 
aim: to ensure that people 
with identical symptoms but 
different doctors receive the 
same care. 


71 
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PROFILE: An 
imperial mayor 
clings to his throne 
Washington’s Marion 

Barry is besieged by questions 
about both his personal 
conduct and the way he 

runs the city. 


60 


VIDEO: America’s 
favorite talk-show 
host revealed 

An unauthorized biography 
uncovers some unpleasant 
facts about the marriages, 
affairs and professional 
relationships of Johnny 
Carson. 
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BOOKS: A Russian 
historian updates 
the evils of Stalin 
The 100,000 words added 

by Roy Medvedev to his Let 
History Judge, first published 
in the West in 1971, deepen 

a portrait of a monster. 


83 








DESIGN: A master 
craftsman gives old 
trees new life 

For nearly a half-century, 
distinguished woodworker 
George Nakashima has 
produced powerfully 
understated furniture for 

a loyal group of clients. 


75 


SPORT: Youth is 
served at the 
French Open 


Fennis is tingling with new 
possibilities—his and hers. 
American Michael Chang and 
Spaniard Arantxa Sanchez 
turn Paris into a dance 

for 17-year-olds. 
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From the Publisher 


4 eaders of book reviews {or at least 
the best-seller lists) know by now 
that the most popular novel of the mo- 
ment is John le Carré’s new—and some 
say best—spy thriller The Russia House, 
whose typically complex plot deals with 
the U.S.-Soviet nuclear arms race. A sub- 
ject like that, of course, requires accuracy 
and special attention to detail. How does 
Le Carré get his information about so ar- 
cane a field? Readers of the author's ac- 
knowledgments in The Russia House 
know the answer: Le Carré relied on a 
first-class expert, Strobe Talbott, TIME’s 
Washington bureau chief and himself the 
author of several books on the subject 

Writes Le Carré (né David Corn- 
well): “I recall with particular gratitude 
the help of Strobe Talbott, the illustrious 
Washington journalist, Sovietologist and 
writer on nuclear defence. If there are errors in this book, they 
are surely not his, and there would have been many more with- 
out him.” 

Talbott is now one of what might be called Le Carré’s Peo- 
ple, an exclusive team of TIME correspondents the novelist has 
consulted through the years. Whenever he needs sophisticated 
guidance about the far-flung settings of his novels or the kind of 
characters who populate those worlds, Le Carré travels to the 





Mutual admiration: Talbott with Le Carré 


“TIME has the knack of hiring Beirut bureau. Le Carré still treasures an | 
very good local people.” 


= scene of intrigue, seeks out the best re- | 
> porters he can find and interviews them | 
= thoroughly. taking voluminous long- 
hand notes. “It has followed by chance 
that they are TIME people.” he explains 
“It's because TIME has the knack of hir- 
ing very good local people.” 

For example, when he needed in- 
sights on Hong Kong for his 1977 novel 
The Honourable Schoolboy, Le Carré de 
voted days to conversations with TIME 
Hong Kong correspondent Bing Wong 
For The Little Drummer Girl (1983), set 
partially in the Middle East, Le Carré 
got useful background from Abu Said 
Abu Rish, a Palestinian journalist who 
at the time was office manager of TIME’s 


unusual gift that Abu Said gave him—a 
sword that once belonged to the Pales- 
tinian’s father, “Have you ever tried to take a sword through se- 
curity in the Middle East?’ arré asks with a chuckle. After 
much negotiation, the pilot agreed to carry the sword in the 
cockpit. It now rests in the novelist’s workroom—a reminder of 
affection from one of Le Carré’s People 
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Sy Celebrate space exploration with this 
COPMtt 
and soaring through 
ow scove ‘ 
Discover H recapturing space for the U.S.A 
high quality poster, printed in full color ey i gloss 
Price: $20. Quantity discounts are available 
P.O. Box 4992 
> orders 
expiration date as well. For any questions 


, colorful oversize poster 
A Rising majestically 
? Muttle the Florida sky 
Discovery on its way to 
Red Morgan's striking color photograph of the 

launch was taken for TIME. Now it's available as a 
finish on heavy stock—at a lavish size of 20 by 30 
inches 
To order please write 

Pyramid Graphics 

New York, NY 10185 
Please add $3 for postage and handling 
per poster, American Express 
please enclose your card number and 
please call: 800 562 0888 and allow four 
to six weeks for delivery 
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United States Congressional Coins — 


PROCLAIMING THE 
TRIUMPH OF DEMOCRACY 


Orders will be acknowledged with 
an expected shipping date. To take 
advantage of this special offer, pre- 

\ issue reservations must be post- 
marked no later 
) than July 17, 1989. 















Limited-edition coinage 
from the United States Mint. 
Share in an historic Bicentennial 
tribute to America’s love of democracy / 
with three commemorative coins. 
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There's 
no substitute for 
Good Service 


TIME's service to its readers doesn't only include over 60 years of 
excellence in journalism and photography. It also entails ensuring 
that its readers receive the customer service they deserve. For 
toll-free service, call: 


1-800-541-1000 


TIME’s customer service representatives can help you to: 


Renew your Subscription Early so there will be no 


[1.A interruption in your service. 


Renew Gift Subscriptions so you can guarantee delivery 
of gift subscriptions to your friends and relatives. 


Change your Address (please notify us four weeks 
in advance}. 


[ 4. f Answer Questions about your subscription, its 
, expiration or delivery difficulties. 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 33660-0001 
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| PEOPLE POWER 
“The worldis 
witnessing the 
last convulsions 
of a dying beast 
called 
Communism.” 


Francesco M. Bongiovanni, Hong Kong 


PEOPLE POWER | 


Defying Demanding 
Dictatorship § Democracy 





Does Japan Play Fair? 
| 


China and the Soviet Union are dem- 
onstrating the perils that are inherent ina 
closed, state-run society [WORLD, June 5]. 
The lessons these nations are providing 
should be heeded by our own political 
leaders, who have shown a tendency to 
overmanage the American people and 
undermanage America. 

Raymond W. Childs 
San Carlos, Calif. 


The world is witnessing the last con- 
vulsions of a dying beast called Commu- 
nism, which, as a political option, will not 
survive the year 2000. 

Francesco M. Bongiovanni 
Hong Kong 








| Letters =| 











The Chinese people are awakening. | 


They are rising up and beginning a cru- 
sade. Their interpretations of democracy 
and freedom may vary, but one thing is 
becoming clear: in their hearts, they will 
not tolerate an emperor-dictator after 
Deng Xiaoping 
Yinyu Ye and Daisun Zhou 
Coralville, lowa 
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“WE WANT YOU TO TELL US 
THE WORST SO WE CAN GIVE 
YOU THE BEST:” 


CHARLTON HESTON FOR CONTEL 





Some companies will tell you how hard they work to serve their 
customers. But we'd rather let our customers be the judge of that. 

That’s why we introduced the Customer Satisfaction Index, a “no holds 
barred” survey that asks customers to rate us every month. It’s just one of 
the ways we encourage a little sound advice, because we know how important 
a dialogue can be. 

After all, if we go out of our way to get your comments, we'll go out of our 
Way to live by them. 
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BETTER FOR 
YOUR KIDS 
THAN DRUGS... 


SO TALK! 


Tell them you don’t approve of 
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No-Frills Prisons 


Congratulations on your story about 
the overcrowding in our prisons [ NATION, 
May 29]. As an inmate of the Louisiana 
State Penitentiary, I have seen firsthand 
some of the conditions you wrote about 
Here in Louisiana, authorities are trying 
to cope with the situation by building 
more prisons to handle the ever increas- 
ing criminal population. When will peo- 
ple realize that the best solution is to stop 
handing out such long sentences and start 
rehabilitating prisoners? The theory that 
anybody is expendable is crazy 

David F. Crowell Jr., No. 121240 
Angola, La 


I have read and reread the story on 
prison overcrowding, and each time I get 
madder. I am one of the inmates in the 
Texas department of corrections. Texas 
will tell you how much it spends on us, but 
does Texas ever talk about the money it 
makes from us? No! Here in the Eastham 
Unit, I work in the garment factory mak- 
ing shirts for T.D.C. inmates. And don’t 
forget about all the jobs that convicts cre- 
ate for the profit of other people. Let’s 
face it: Texas needs its prisons and the in- 
mates who are in them 

Daniel Louis Johnson, No. 465571 
Lovelady, Texas 


Our prison system is a disgrace. To 
deal with the issue, crude, dirt-floor pris- 
ons should be set up in the desert, and 
they ought to contain a minimum of stim- 
uli and luxuries for the lawbreakers. TV, 


card games and pinup posters should be | 


eliminated. Living conditions within pris- 
on walls have to be far worse than those of 
the outside world so that the criminal will 
seriously consider reform 
Ernie Gosteli 
Bridgeport, Conn 


Are you surprised at your bulging 
prisons? Think of your broken homes, 
poor school systems, lack of discipline ev- 
erywhere and decadence all around 
Crime prevention begins in the family 

(The Rev.) Koos Van Lent 
Korschenbroich, West Germany 


Who's Dustin? 

I learned that Dustin Hoffman was 
playing Shylock in The Merchant of Ven- 
ice (PEOPLE, May 29] when I was stand- 
ing in the half-price ticket line in Lon- 
don’s Leicester Square. The two women 
in front of me expressed considerable 
skepticism about the casting of Hoffman 
“Well, he’s not an actor, is he?” one of 
them said. “No, I think he’s just a film ac- 
tor.” her friend replied. “And he’s an 
American the first woman added 
“Americans don’t really know Shake- 


speare, do they?” the second commented 





They decided they would go see the per- 








formance anyway, as they thought very 
highly indeed of the actress who was to 
play Portia. Knock their socks off, Dustin! 
Anne Jayne 

Calgary 


Speechless Courts 

Thank you for your article pointing 
out the shortage of court interpreters 
[LAw, May 29], a problem that is faced on 
a daily basis by Michigan’s hearing-im- 
paired citizens. Although state law re- 
quires Michigan courts to provide quali- 
fied sign-language interpreters, in my 
experience the majority of our courts still 
appear to believe all deaf people can not 
only read lips but also understand legalese 
when it is written. Never mind that most 
English-speaking and -hearing people 

generally lack the ability to do so. 
Gail Partridge, Coordinator 
Interpreter Services, Division on Deafness 
Lansing, Mich. 


I am a native Spanish speaker who 
has performed court translations as a pa- 
role and probation officer in Fort Lauder- 
dale, so I felt reasonably certain that I 
would not have a problem with the inter- 
preters’ exam given last March. I passed 
the English part of the written test with a 
good mark but failed the native-language 
section, which used Spanish akin to the 
English that William F. Buckley Jr. uses: 
beautiful but rarely encountered in the 
speech of people accused of crimes. 

Joseph Chad 
Little Rock 


In training interpreters, I teach that 
the most important background needed, 
after the language, is knowledge of the 
foreign culture. Furthermore, interpreting 
is not a mechanical process based on a 
one-to-one approach to meaning. In a 
court case in which I was serving as the 
German interpreter, the prosecuting at- 
torney, in an attempt to throw off the de- 
fendant’s time frame, asked, “Did you en- 
ter the building that night?” I informed 
the attorney that since there are two 
words for night in German (Abend, from 
dusk to about midnight; and Nacht, from 
midnight to about sunrise), I had to know 
which one he wished me to translate. 
Miffed, the attorney glared at me and 
withdrew his question. 

J. Richard Guthrie Jr. 
Christopher Newport College 
Newport News, Va. 


Where's the Money? 

Your note “The Price of Penance” in- 
dicates that Japanese Americans were 
awarded checks for $20,000 as restitution 
for their forced internment during World 
War II [NATION, May 8]. Ronald Reagan 
signed legislation authorizing the pay- 
ments on Aug. 10, 1988. As yet, however, 
















no eligible individual has received any 
money. It is up to Congress to take the fi- 
nal step by appropriating the required 
funding to remedy symbolically a griev- 
ous error committed by the U.S. against a 
group of its own citizens. 
William Yoshino, National Director 
Japanese American Citizens League 
San Francisco 










Then There Were Two 


TIME must go to the rear of the class 
for describing Secretary of Education 
Lauro Cavazos as the sole Hispanic mem- 
ber of President Bush’s Cabinet [EDUCA- 
TION, May 29]. He is joined by fellow His- 
panic Manuel Lujan Jr., longtime 
Congressman from New Mexico who is 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Maureen A. Luna 
Albuquerque 













Playing with Trade 


The question ‘“‘Does Japan Play 
Fair?” [BUSINESS, June 5] reinforces our 
national naiveté. Trade is not play; there- 
fore fair is not an issue. It is business. 

Curtiss Landers 
Modesto, Calif. 










Are Americans so stupid they don’t 
realize that every time they pay thousands 
of dollars for one of those new “economi- 
cal” Japanese cars, they are simulta- 
neously making the U.S. bankrupt and 
giving the Japanese enough money to buy 
all of America? 










Sylvia Petersen Young 
San Francisco 








Of course, Japan doesn’t play fair. It 
just keeps turning out high-quality, inno- 
vative products. How un-American it is! 
How unfair! 







Charles J. LaBlonde 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
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ALUXURY 
OUGHT TO IMPRESS 
THE PEOPLE WHO 
OWN IT. NOT JUST 
THEIR NEIGHBORS. 


These days, it seems that driv- 
ing a luxury car has very little to 
do with driving. And everything 
to do with image. 

Somewhere along the line, 
Statements, and Bloodlines, and 
Affluence began to take prece- 


d 


dence over engines, and suspen- 
sions, and safety features. 

But to our way of thinking, 
owning a luxury car isn’t about 
outdoing or outspending other 
people. It’s about the sheer joy of 
driving. Something you’ve known 


emind: 


once or twice before, on your 
favorite stretch of road, in the 
middle of your favorite curve. 
Something you'll know again 
the minute turn the key and 
feel the responsive surge of power 
from the Acura Legend Sedan’s 





24-valve V-6 engine. An engine 
whose obvious performance 
advantages have their roots in the 
most competitive racing condi- 
tions in the world—the Formula 
One Circuit. 

Anengine that works in per- 
fect harmony with the Legend 
Sedan’s suspension system. Front 
and rear fully independent double 
wishbones provide the excep- 
tionally smooth, quiet ride you'd 
expect froma luxury 4-door. 

And the sporty handling you 
probably wouldn't. 

But the Legend Sedan’s perfor- 
mance isn't merely a function of 
its engine and 
suspension. It’s g 
also a function 
of its interior. 









Aninterior that engineers 
designed ona test track at 125 
MPH* to ensure that the but- 
tons, pedals and controls were 
placed exactly where they should 
be. So that when youre driving 
your Legend Sedan at 55 MPH, 
every single component in the 
cockpit—from the white-on- 
black analog gauges to the cruise 
control switch—maximizes your 
confidence and control. 

Which brings us to perhaps 
the most important subject of all: 
safety. After all, a luxury car 
ought to handle emergencies as 
well as it handles the road. 

That’s why every Acura 
Legend Sedan is equipped 
witha 
driver’s 





side airbag Supplemental Re- 
straint System (SRS). And 
whether youre driving in 
good weather or 
bad, on surfaces 
that are civilized 
or not, a unique 
Anti-Lock 
Braking (ALB) 
system** works | 
toprevent your -h 
wheels from 
locking. Helping } 
youtoretain | i] double 
steering control, E3$34=4 suspension 
even under the anid 
most severe braking conditions. 

We could go on, citing facts 
and figures, theories and statis- 
tics. Some of them might impress 
you; others might not. 

Which is as it should be. 

Because the only way you can 
ever be truly impressed by a luxury 
automobile like the Acura Legend 
Sedan, is to own one. 

Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for the 
name of the dealer nearest you. 






Precision crafted performance 





Our unique 























Oh, Give Me a 
Home Where 
Wild Rhinos 
‘Roam 


And the deer and the antelope 
play with ostriches and zebras 











t least twice a week, Calvin Bentsen | 


sets out at daybreak to visit his 
rhinos. 


American Scene 
Rio Grande Valley, Texas 











with Calvin Bentsen will change your 
mind. 

Four years ago, Bentsen turned 80 
acres of his 2,200-acre spread into an 
experimental breeding ground for a pair 


Armed with a bag of apples, he aims | of endangered black rhinos. Zoos are 


his Chevy Suburban through the gates of 





| cramped, Bentsen’s expansive pastures 





| Rancher Calvin Bentsen serves a snack to a favored pachyderm: “How ‘bout an apple?” 


Rhinos are slow-witted, almost childlike creatures 
that tend to charge first and ask questions later. 





his huge Spanish-style home in McAllen, 
Texas, and heads north for his ranch in 
the rangeland. McAllen lies in the Rio 
Grande valley, just above the Mexican 
| border, but its architectural boot print 
owes more to Los Angeles than Lonesome 
Dove. The city is a sprawling network of 
commercial strips, trailer parks and low- 
slung shingle-and-stucco developments 
ringed by citrus groves and cotton fields. 
| If you think this overworked stretch of 
real estate is an unlikely habitat for Afri- 
ca’s black rhinoceros, spending a morning 





offer the South African-born animals 
most of the comforts of home. “This is fine 
rhino country,” says Bentsen, as he pulls 
off the highway onto a sandy dirt road. 
Suddenly you are in south Texas as it was 
before the developers paved it over. In a 
soft morning fog, a visitor might mistake 


| the silvery mesquite thickets and rough 


grass clearings for Africa’s Zambezi 
valley. 

So it seems almost natural when a 
2,500-lb. bull rhinoceros crashes out of the 
undergrowth in a full thundering charge. 








N 
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“Here, Macho,” Bentsen calls. “How 
*bout an apple for breakfast?” The mas- 
sive beast puts on the brakes just short of a 
six-bar iron fence that separates man and 
animal. With a deft twist of his heavy, 
pointed lips, Macho plucks a slice of apple 
from Bentsen’s hand. Bentsen reaches 
through the bars to scratch the leathery 
muzzle. Rhinos are slow-witted, almost 
childlike creatures that when startled 
tend to charge first and ask questions lat- 
er. But once it knows your voice, a captive 
rhino can be called like a pet dog. 
The beasts appreciate space and soli- 
tude and a simple routine: they doze in the 
mornings, wallow in mudholes in the heat | 
of the afternoon, and feed in the evening. It 
turns out that south Texas not only looks 
like Africa, it apparently tastes like it too. 
The rhinos have been thriving on a local 
bush called huisache (pronounced wee- 
satch this side of the border), a relative of 
the African acacia. Macho and his mate 
Chula chomp down about 40 Ibs. of it a 
day. The two now live in separate pastures 
because on Feb. 28 Chula gave birth to | 
their first offspring: a healthy female calf. 
Bentsen, 63, is a tall man made taller 
by a Stetson hat and black ostrich-skin 
boots. His face is covered with a thin wash 
of freckles, and his steady brown eyes size 
up his conversation partners from behind 
thick, black-framed glasses. On most days 
Bentsen, who is a first cousin of Texas 
Senator Lloyd Bentsen, can be found in 
an air-conditioned office managing his 
real estate investments. He used to raise 
steers on his ranch until he realized that 
“cattle bore me to death.” 
What interests Calvin Bentsen is wild 
animals, the stranger the better. About 15 
years ago, he joined the growing number 
of Texas ranchers who are devoting some 
of their pastures to exotic wildlife. Now 
| Indian axis deer, African eland, wilde- 
beests, Grévy’s zebras and sable antelope 
roam Bentsen’s range. To help support his 

| wildlife habit, Bentsen sells surplus ani- 
mals. His ostrich chicks fetch $7,500 a 
pair. Several times a year he lets hunters 
take trophies from the surplus animals on | 
the ranch. Bentsen is a lifelong hunter and 
also a dedicated conservationist. 

To non-hunters, shooting animals and 
saving them may seem like opposing 
ideals. Serious hunters say that is a misun- 
derstanding. “True hunters have a love of 
the animal,”’ says Bentsen. “And they're 
also interested in coming back and doing 

| it again next year.” When Bentsen was a 

| younger man, he killed a black rhino bull 
with a single bullet from his Holland & 
Holland. It was a neck shot, and the huge 

















Xerox is known for worry-free copiers, but 
this one takes the cake 


It can actually spot potential service 
problems and call for help—all by itself 
The advanced technology that makes this 
possible is called Remote Interactive 
Communications. But you can call it RIC 


RIC sits on top of your 1090 copier, 
monitors its performance 24 hours a day 
and relays the information to a service 
computer. The computer analyzes the 
information and alerts your local Xerox 
service center if it detects an impending 


Dontworry . 
about this Copier: 


lt can take 
care of itself. 





problem. Service can then be scheduled at 
your convenience. Before you know it, 

the potential problem is no problem at all 
Needless to say, RIC is getting rave reviews 
from our customers for increasing uptime 
and reducing aggravation. In fact, it’s such a 
good idea that, in the future, you'll find RIC 
included in all our high-volume copiers 


But youcan take advantage of it immediately 
Just call 1-800-TEAM-XRX, Ext. 1011, or fill 


in the coupon 


Team Xerox. We document the world. 
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Yes, my copier is the last thing I want to worry about 
Please send me more information on how RIC can take 


care of it for me 
Please send me information 
Please have a sales representative contact me 
Send this coupon to 
Xerox Corporation, PO. Box 24, Rochester, NY 14692 
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ADDRESS 


Ty STATE 1 
Or call 1-800-TEAM-XRX, Ext. 1011 
(1-800-832-6979, Ext. 1011) 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ 


A WATCH FOR ALL REASONS 





his handsome digital-analog chronometer 

will swim with you (to a depth of 150 feet), 
fly with you, calculate your speed, wake you in 
the morning, and tell you the day and date. If 
you're overseas, keep the digital timekeeper on 
home time, and adjust the analog hands to the 
new time. If you like, a push of a button will 
convert the digital display to 24-hour timekeep- 
ing, to conform to European standards. All 
functions—digital and analog timekeeping, 
calendar, alarm, chronometer and tachyme- 
ter—are powered by a highly accurate elec- 
tronic quartz movement, The analog hands and 
hour markers are luminous, The stopwatch 
times to ooth of a second, and the rotating 
bezel can be used for such practical matters 
as telling you when the parking meter will 
need another quarter. Adjustable fit. $39.95. 
#1051 Teflon coated durable black matte 
anodized stainless steel; #1061 Stainless steel 
and gold-plated. 


| 800-872-5200 CALL TOLL-FREE 


Alcs 24 HOURS A DAY 


If you prefer, mail check or credit card number THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
with expiration date and authorized signature. DEPT. TIMFQ49: 


Please include $39.95 plus $6.95 (for UPS/ 

insurance) for each watch along with its item 921 EASTWIND DRIVE 
number. Black matte #1051; Stainless steel and SUITE 114 

gold-plated #1061. 30-day return privilege. WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 
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American Scene 


animal dropped where it stood in the hot 
Kenya dust 

That was back in 1960, and it seemed 
then that the world would never run out of 
rhinos. “They were everywhere,” Bentsen 
recalls of his first African safari. “They 
would charge the vehicles. One even 
walked through camp.” These days, a rhi- 
no is a rare sight in the African wilder- 
ness. In the past 20 years, the black rhino 
population has plummeted from 65,000 to 
fewer than 4,000. Rhinos are headed 
down the trail to extinction because 
poachers hunt them for their horns. Most 
rhino horn is smuggled to the Middle East 
and Asia, where it is carved into dagger 
handles or ground into folk medicines. 
Conservationists hope that if African gov- 
ernments lose the battle to protect their 
rhinos, a stockpile of rhinos in America 
may someday be used to repopulate Afri- 
can game parks 


© that end, the Zimbabwe govern- 

ment is sending ten of its threatened 
rhinos to south Texas ranches this sum- 
mer. The program is supervised by the 
American Association of Zoological 
Parks and Aquariums, but the bill is being 
footed by Game Coin, a group of hunters 
Rescuing rhinos costs big money: Game 
Coin has already invested $300,000 in the 
rhinos at Bentsen’s ranch, and will spend 
more than that to capture and transport 
the Zimbabwe rhinos 

Bentsen’s ranch is closed to the pub- 
lic. But every week or so, Calvin and his 
wife Marge throw a little picnic for a few 
of their friends near the rhino pastures. 
On a balmy spring evening, lightweight 
tables and chairs are set out under a mes- 
quite tree, just as they would be in an Afri- 
can hunting camp in the shadow of Kili- 
manjaro. Marge, a silver-haired Texas 
beauty dressed for the bush in denim and 
turquoise, lays on a simple feast of guaca- 
mole and chicken-salad sandwiches. Cal- 
vin uncorks bottles of fine South African 
grand cru 

The guests toast the newborn rhino. 
The calf, who according to Bentsen ar- 
rived looking more like a wrinkly little 
moose than a rhino, is now a 70-Ib. minia- 
ture of its mother with a tiny stump of a 
horn sprouting from its nose. The curious 
youngster, who is just learning rhino eti- 
quette, leaves its mother’s side to ap- 
proach the visitors on the other side of the 
bars. It paws the ground, huffing and 
snorting like a grownup pachyderm. 

“Isn't she the sweetest little thing?” 
Calvin whispers. “I'd like to make a pet of 
her.’ Suddenly the mother rhino wheels 
and storms at the guests, who Jump away 
from the fence. As Chula nudges the baby 
back to the safety of the tall grass, the 
raspy warning grunt of a wild rhinoceros 
saws through the quiet of the south Texas 
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HELEN FRANKENTHALER: A 
PAINTINGS RETROSPEC- 
TIVE, Museum of Modern Art, 
New York City. In the ‘50s, 
Frankenthaler’s lyrical washes 
of color had a decisive influ- 
ence on abstract expression- 
ism; today she ranks as Ameri- 
ca’s best-known living woman 
artist. These 40 canvases from 
four decades show why. 
Through Aug. 20. 


L'ART DE VIVRE: DECORA- 
TIVE ARTS AND DESIGN 

IN FRANCE, 1789-1989, 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum, New 
York City. Jewelry commis- 
sioned by Napoleon Bona- 
parte, cutlery from Maxim's, 
art nouveau furniture and 
haute couture gowns are 
among 500 objects displayed 
in glittering tribute to France’s 
bicentennial. Through July 16. 


OOKS 








THE GOOD TIMES by Russell 
Baker (Morrow; $19.95). What 
propelled Baker from the 
childhood he so memorably 
described in Growing Up 
(1982) to his present dis- 
tinction as a columnist for 
the New York Times? Here 
is the answer, in a winsome 
memoir of his early newspa- 
pering days, including big- 
league stints in London and 
Washington. 


— 





Critics’ Choice 


THE LIFE OF GRAHAM 
GREENE, VOL. 1: 1904-1939 
by Norman Sherry (Viking; 
$29.95). Greene may be the 
most elusive big fish still swim- 
ming in the shrinking pond of 
English letters, but this fasci- 
nating, obsessively detailed bi- 
ography hooks him solidly. 
Hardly a question about the 
author goes unanswered, and 
Greene’s best years, those of 
The Power and the Glory and 
The End of the Affair, are yet 
to come. 


MY SECRET HISTORY by Paul 
Theroux (Putnam; $21.95). 
Theroux has grown famous 
writing both novels and travel 
books. Now he produces an 
entertaining fiction about a 
man who does both, a teasing- 
ly autobiographical portrait of 
the artist as a young stud. 


USIC 





CLINT BLACK: KILLIN’ TIME 
(RCA). Real nice, unassum- 
ing, go-to-meeting country 
music, by a new Nashville hot- 
shot. Black sounds like Randy 
Travis with a few more years 
of book learning, and he’s got a 
knack for cozy melodies too. 


DR. JOHN: IN A SENTIMEN- 
TAL MOOD (Warner Bros.). 
When jazz meets up with 
rhythm and blues, it’s usually 
less a shoot-out than a sellout: 
one or the other gets sold short. 
Dr. John, a surgical master at 
the piano and a good, gruff vo- 
calizer, is one physician with a 
solid prescription to do both 
styles right—and proud. 


10,000 MANIACS: BLIND 
MAN'S ZOO (Elektra). Love 





songs like petitions, songs of 
conscience that come straight 
from the heart. This is a band 
with folkie inclinations, rock 
grit and a graceful way witha 
cry of pain. Poison in the Well, 
an unfortunately timely tune 
about environmental! pollu- 
tion, ought to be piped into the 
Exxon boardroom. 


HEATER 





CYMBELINE. A mildly punk- 
ish off-Broadway version of 
Shakespeare’s odd tragedy 
stars Oscar nominee Joan 
Cusack (Working Girl) as a 
wife wrongly accused of 
infidelity. 


THE LISBON TRAVIATA. Ter- 
rence McNally’s homosexual 
tragicomedy features opera, 
violence and a terrific cast of 
off-Broadway veterans. 


ON THE TOWN. Washington's 
Arena Stage gives a fizzy re- 
vival to the whole of the 
classic musical that is 
exuberantly excerpted in 
Jerome Robbins’ Broadway. 





RACHEL RIVER (pps, June 21, 


9 p.m. on most stations). 
Pamela Reed (Tanner 88) 
and Craig T. Nelson (Call to 





Glory) are featured in this 
brooding American Playhouse 
drama about small-town 
Minnesota. 


TRAVELING MAN (Ho, June 
25, 9 p.m. EDT). A soul- 
searching veteran salesman 
(John Lithgow) learns some 
painful lessons from a back- 
stabbing newcomer in a 
comedy-drama directed by 
Irvin Kershner (The Flim- 
Flam Man). 


BROADWAY'S DREAMERS: 
THE LEGACY OF THE GROUP 
THEATER (pps, June 26, 

9 p.m. on most stations). 
American Masters launches 
its fourth season with a 
chronicle of the innovative 
1930s company that intro- 
duced method acting to the 
USS. and forever changed 
American theater. 


OVIES 


DEAD POETS SOCIETY. 
Robin Williams is a Mr. 
Chips with a mission: to in- 
spire his ‘50s prep school stu- 
dents with reckless passion. 
Like director Peter Weir, 
Williams is dead serious this 
time, donating his celebrity 
to an imperfect but valuable 
adolescent drama. 


SCENES FROM THE CLASS 
STRUGGLE IN BEVERLY 
HILLS. Not much class, but 
plenty of struggle at the Lip- 
kin mansion, where every- 
body upstairs sleeps with ev- 
erybody downstairs. The 
setting is swank, the appetites 
gross in director Paul Bartel’s 
clever comedy of sexual 
manners. 
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Smell 
That 
Fresh 
Air! 


Bush’s plan for 
reducing pollution 
offers something to 
almost everybody 


BY GEORGE J. CHURCH 


eorge Bush was under fire as 
“the environmentalist” Presi- 
dent in campaign pledge only 
But last week he managed to 
confound his critics. He broke a decade- 
long impasse by proposing major steps to 
reduce acid rain, smog caused by auto ex- 
haust and toxic chemicals discharged into 
the air. In a political tour de force, he 
managed to draw at least grudging accep- 
tance from almost all sides. Environmen 
talists were pleased that the plan met 
their minimum goals. Industry grumbled 
about heavy costs: $14 billion to $19 bil- 
lion annually by the end of the year 2000 
But utility executives sighed with relief 
that they would be allowed to choose 
whatever they found to be the cheapest 
method of cleaning up 
More important, the plan might actu- 
ally lead to more breathable air. It calls 
for a 50% slash in acid-rain-producing 
sulfur-dioxide emissions by the turn of the 
century, a 40% tightening of emissions 
standards for hydrocarbons from automo- 
bile tail pipes, a 75% cut in cancer-caus- 
ing toxic chemicals poured into the atmo 
sphere over an unspecified period, and in 


At Grand Teton: breaking a decade-long 
impasse with a political tour de force 
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THE PROPOSALS 





SMOG. Reduce emissions of volatile 
organic compounds from cars, hazard- 
ous-waste sites and businesses. Tighten 
standards for auto tail-pipe emissions 
of hydrocarbons by 40%. Require anti- 
vapor nozzles to capture fumes from 
gas pumps in cities with the worst air. 
Estimated cost: $3 billion to 

$4 billion a year 





ACID RAIN. Slash in half sulfur-dioxide 
emissions from coal-burning electric- 
power plants and reduce the spewing of 
nitrogen oxides 10% by the year 2000. 
Allow utilities to determine the best 


techniques for meeting these targets. 
Estimated cost: $3.8 billion a year 





NOXIOUS GASES. Reduce ozone and 
carbon-monoxide emissions by requir- 
ing automakers to sell vehicles that 
use cleaner-burning alternative fuels 
like methanol, natural gas and ethanol 
in cities with the worst air. 500,000 
such cars are supposed to be on the 
road by 1995. 

Cost: $300 per car 
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its most visionary—perhaps pie-in-the- 
sky—aspect, a fleet of cars that run on 
fuels cleaner than gasoline (probably 
methanol, though ethanol or compressed 
natural gas could also be used). Some 
§00.000 such cars would be on the road by 
1995, 750.000 the following year. a million 
a year from 1997 through 2004. 

In Congress leaders agree with Rich- 
ard Ayres, senior attorney of the environ- 
mentalist Natural Resources Defense 
Council, that “there will be legislation 
now.” Bush’s proposals are in the form of 
amendments to the Clean Air Act of 
1970, which has been altered only once, in 
1977, Democrats blamed the lack of prog- 
ress on the Reagan White House, and 
with much justice; Bush's plan marks his 
sharpest break yet from the policies of his 
predecessor. But Democrats Robert Byrd, 
the former Senate majority leader. and 
John Dingell, chairman of the House En- 
ergy and Commerce Committee, also 
blocked legislation, in deference to the 
fears of miners of high-sulfur coal in 
Byrd's West Virginia and automakers and 
-workers in Dingell’s Michigan. 

Bush unveiled his proposals Monday 
in the White House, then flew west to pro- 
mote his plan. In Nebraska he took the 
wheel of an experimental car fueled by 
ETBE, an ethanol blend made from the 
state’s abundant corn (the chauffeured 
Bush has not driven an automobile in 
many years). In Wyoming's Grand Teton 
National Park, the President declared, 


“The most fundamental obligation of | 


Government is to protect the people—the 
people's health, the people's safety.” 

The political genius of Bush’s some- 
thing-for-everybody plan is that it meets 
environmentalists’ objectives by giving in- 
dustry unprecedented freedom to choose 
how to cut emissions. On acid rain, it calls 
for a reduction by the year 2000 of 10 mil- 


| lion tons, or 50°, in the amount of sulfur 
| dioxide spewed into the air, mostly by 


coal-burning electric utilities. Says an Ad- 
ministration official: “Ten million was 
clearly a litmus test with the ‘enviros.” ” 

But power plants can achieve the re- 
duction any way they want. They can in- 
stall scrubbers on smokestacks, switch to 
burning low-sulfur coal or adopt new tech- 
nology for cleaner burning of high-sulfur 
coal. Moreover, they can trade what would 
amount to pollution rights. If one utility 
cuts sulfur-dioxide emissions more than 
the law requires, it can sell the unused por- 
tion of the emissions it is allowed to anoth- 
er company that is having trouble meeting 
its standard. While the total reduction 
would be the same, both companies would 
cut costs: the seller because it would get ex- 
tra money, and the buyer because it might 
be less expensive for it to purchase pollu- 
tion rights than to make the required slash 
in emissions immediately. 

In combatting smog, Bush conve- 
niently opted to develop alternative-fuel 
cars in the future rather than move quick- 





| ly to require costly reductions in tail-pipe 


emissions; the controls he did propose na- 
tionally for gasoline-driven cars are less 
stringent than those that California has 
already enacted. Use of the new fuels 
would require an expensive redesign. For 
example, because a car can travel only 
about half as far on a gallon of methanol 
as on a gallon of gas, automakers would 
have to build cars with bigger fuel tanks. 
Worse, motorists would probably not 
want to buy methanol cars until the fuel 
was widely available. and gas stations 
would probably not install methanol 
pumps until large numbers of cars using 
that fuel were roaming the roads. More- 
over, Bush ducked the single most effec- 
tive device for lowering gasoline usage: a 
hefty gas tax, which would also serve to 
reduce the deficit. 

His proposals on the discharge of toxic 
chemicals into the air are the least detailed 
part of his plan. Bush will ask Congress to 
revise ineffectual laws from the 1970s and 
order all polluters to adopt whatever the 
Environmental Protection Agency defines 
as the “maximum available control tech- 
nology” to slash those emission§. 








efore Bush unveiled his propos- 

als, public opinion surveys were 

giving him exceedingly low 

marks on the environment. Ac- 
tually, though, the President set up a clean- 
air working group immediately after the 
Inauguration. It proceeded in what is be- 
coming a trademark manner for this Ad- 
ministration. The group met repeatedly 
with environmentalists, industrialists and 
key lawmakers but gave them no hint of 
what its members were thinking. The 
President's advisers then fought it out 
among themselves at six meetings of the 
Domestic Policy Council. EPA administra- 
tor William Reilly pressed for stringent 
measures; budget boss Richard Darman 
argued that the cost did not justify the 
health and environmental benefits. Bush 
attended three of those meetings and 
called environmentalists and industrialists 
into the White House to present their cases 
directly to him. Finally, White House chief 
of staff John Sununu took three 30-page 
single-spaced option papers to Camp Da- 
vid on Saturday, June 10. He and the Pres- 
ident went over them line by line on Sun- 
day, making the final decisions. 

Bush’s bill, expected to exceed 300 
pages, will be drafted over the next month. 
The final law will be shaped by a hard-to- 
predict tug-of-war between those who 
want to go further—environmentalists ap- 
plauded the proposal only as a starting 
point—and legislators seeking to protect 
the interests of industries in their commu- 
nities, Still, Bush has given another reason 
to hope that what appeared to be the Ad- 
ministration’s early drift and indecision 
was really only a matter of a new President 
taking his time. —Reported by Michael Duffy 
| and Glenn Garelik/Washington 
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The Housing Hustle 


Under Reagan and “Silent Sam, ” HUD took care of the greedy instead of the needy 





ence peddling. The Justice Department 
—— | has launched a nationwide probe into the | 
he cornerstone of Ronald Reagan's | possible theft of as much as $100 million | 
campaign for the White House was | in HUD funds. Says Democratic Congress- 
an attack on Government waste, | man Tom Lantos of California, chairman 
fraud and abuse. Singled out for special | of a House panel that has held hearings 


mismanaged department in memory.” 
Three broad areas of misconduct are 
under investigation: 


BY NANCY TRAVER > 





RENT SUBSIDIES. A program to provide 
subsidized housing was turned into a trea- 
sure trove from which millions of dollars 
in rent subsidies, tax credits and consult- 


scorn were “giveaway” programs for the | on the agency's problems: “The scandal at 
poor. Now, as Congress delves into a | HUD seems to have no end. It is the most 





spreading scandal at the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, the hypocrisy of Rea- 
gan’s rhetoric has been brought 
into sharp relief. During his Ad- 
ministration, a massive giveaway 
did take place, but to the greedy, 
not the needy. HUD, whose prime 
mission is to provide shelter for 
low-income citizens, instead be- 
came a gold mine for Republican 
insiders, ambitious developers and 
powerful Washington consultants. 

At the heart of the scandal is 
Samuel Pierce, Reagan’s HUD 
Secretary. Though Pierce was the 
only black to serve in Reagan's 
Cabinet—and its only member to 
remain in office throughout both 
Reagan terms—the former Presi- 
dent once greeted him as “Mr. 
Mayor” at a conference of may- 
ors. Under Pierce's feckless lead- 
ership, HUD’s budget was pared 
70% (it stands at $14.9 billion for 
1989). Little was done to halt a 
decline in the nation’s inventory 
of low-income housing, from 
which 4.5 million units have dis- 
appeared since 1973. Critics 
charge that programs were dis- 
mantled, talented staffers were 
fired and unqualified managers 
were promoted. Pierce went 
along with all of it, earning the 
nickname “Silent Sam.” 

As he prepared to leave the 
Government in January, Pierce 
pointed proudly to his three Gov- 
ernment decorations and de- 
clared, “President Reagan asked 
me to reduce the size and cost of 


Government and at the same & 


time try to take care of the most 
needy. I think I did that very 
well.” The cynicism of that boast 


has become glaringly evident. ¢ 
Since the release of a HUD in- 


spector general's report in April, 
the agency has become the target 
of inquiry by two congressional 
committees into charges of influ- 





ROBIN HUD 


: 





ing fees were doled out to promi- 
nent Republicans and a handful 
of rich developers. Pierce stood 


; idly by as his executive assistant, 
~ Deborah Gore Dean, 35, turned 


over contracts to firms that en- 
listed Washington insiders as 
consultants. They included 
Dean’s close friend former Attor- 
ney General John Mitchell and 
former Interior Secretary James 
Watt. 


THEFT OF FUNDS. The Justice 
Department last week launched 
a nationwide inquiry into a pat- 
tern of abuse by escrow agents 
who pocketed money they re- 
ceived from the sale of foreclosed 
homes over a four-year period. 
Among the targets is a Maryland 
woman, nicknamed “Robin 
Hud,” who brags that she stole 
$5.5 million in HUD money and 
gave it to the poor 


SUBSIDIZED HOUSING. A 1984 
audit turned up evidence that Is- 
land Park, N.Y., officials rigged 
a program that was supposed to 


4 award HUD houses to the poor so 


as to favor the politically connect- 


3 ed and exclude blacks. Among | 
= those allegedly receiving prefer- 
3 ential treatment: a cousin of Re- 
* publican Senator Alfonse D’A- 


mato of New York and the son of 
a HUD regional administrator 
Pierce’s mismanagement of 
rent subsidies, known as the Sec- 
tion 8 Moderate Rehabilitation 
program, has drawn the most in- 
tense scrutiny. If the decade-old 
$225 million-a-year effort had 
worked as designed, local hous- 
ing authorities would have ap- 
plied to HUD for federal grants to 
buy and renovate rental housing 
for the poor, and HUD would 
have awarded the money to the 
neediest areas. The developers 
who were to carry out the remod- 
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The Section 8 Housing Moderate Rehabilitation Program w 


rage dev ] 


eling work were supposed to be selected 
by competitive bids 

Instead 
cash in on the lucrative 15-year contracts 
enlisted high-priced consultants, includ- 
ing former HUD officials and influential 
Republicans with no prior experience in 
housing 
housing authorities, promised help in cut- 
ling through bureaucratic red tape, and 
encouraged them to apply for the funds 
After a few phone calls to their old friends 
at HUD or a 30-minute meeting with 
Pierce, the consultants got contracts 
awarded to the developers, who paid hefty 


developers who wanted to 


The consultants contacted local 


consulting fees 

Among lined up at the 
trough were eleven former HUD officials 
and well-known Republicans, including 
Watt. former Senator Edward Brooke of 
Massachusetts and former Governor Louie 
Nunn of Kentucky. Watt told Congress he 
received $300,000 in consulting fees for 
making eight phone calls and meeting with 
Pierce for half an hour concerning a project 
in Essex, Md., that HUD had previously re- 
jected. Brooke have 
$183,000 from two developers connected 
with projects in Massachusetts. Nunn was 
awarded $375,000 for similar work on pro- 
jects administered by the Jacksonville of- 
fice of HUD. Officers of the powerful Wash- 
consulting firm Black 


those who 


is said to received 


ington G.O.P 
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Manafort, Stone & Kelly (which worked 
for the campaigns of both Reagan and his 
successor George Bush, as well as new HUD 
head Jack Kemp) got $326,000 after win- 
ning $3.1 million in HUD rent subsidies for 
a 326-unit project in Seabrook, N_J 


ome of those involved in the scan 

dal claim lofty motives. HUD Assis 

tant Secretary for Housing Thomas 
Demery, a central figure in the Moderate 
Rehabilitation award been 
criticized because several HUD developers 
contributed nearly $300,000 to Demery’s 
favorite charity, Food for Africa. The 
notorious Robin Maryland 
escrow agent whose real name is Marilyn 
Harrell 
HUD fees to establish a charity called 
Friends of the Father and to set up four 


process, has 


now Hud, a 


claims she used $5.5 million in 


businesses that employed poor people. In 
testimony last week before a House sub- 
committee 
millions of dollars was a “sin,” and added 


that she planned to repay the money 


Dean, who presided over the award of 


Section 8 grants, had little background in 
housing but plenty of ambition and family 
connections. A cousin of Tennessee Sena- 
tor Albert Gore, Dean variously referred 
to Mitchell as her father or stepfather af- 
ter he began living with her widowed 
mother Mary Gore Dean. At HUD, Debo- 
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Deborah Gore Dean 


Housing and Urban 
Development 

Pierce testified at a congressional 
hearing that a three-member 
committee at HUD determined 
eligibility for the Section 8 Mod 
Rehab program. But sources at HUD 
say it was controlled by Deborah 
Gore Dean, who was Pierce's 
executive assistant. When 
consultants, developers or 
Congressmen wanted HUD money for 
their clients and constituents, they 
turned to Dean, who approved the 
funding requests without turning 
them over to Pierce for reviews. 
Dean has said she mainly endorsed 
funding requests made by those 
with “good Republican support.” 


TIME Diagram by J 





rah Dean served as a sort of gatekeeper 
controlling access to Pierce and enjoying 
wide powers to block projects. She told the 
Wall Street Journal that the rent-subsi 
dies program was “set up and designed to 
be a political program land] we ran itina 
political manner Ata 
hearing last week, she invoked her consti- 
tutional right against self-incrimination 
How could such a scandal! remain un 
covered for so long? The answer lies partly 


congressional 


in the fact that no one was looking. During 
the Reagan years, Congress was more in- 
terested in blocking budget cutbacks than 
in examining how Pierce ran his depart 
ment. Since housing was an unglamorous 
beat, few journalists paused to investigate 
what was going on under Silent Sam 

The new HUD Secretary. Jack Kemp 
promises to clean up the mess that Pierce 
and his cohort left behind. Kemp has can 
celed all 1989 Moderate Rehabilitation 
programs, called for an audit of 300 hous- 
ing projects that have already received 
rent subsidies and demanded that 53 HUD 
field officers explain what happened to 
the funds that appear to be 
“There’s much work to do here, and I en 
joy it,” says Kemp. “President Bush has 
charged me with the responsibility to re- 


missing 


form the agency from stem to stern. and 

that’s what I intend to do.” He has his 

task cut out for him oa 
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BY BRUCE VAN VOORST 


Aj. rocket that stalled helplessly 
ona White Sands, N. Mex., test stand 
last week seemed to symbolize the fears 
critics have long expressed about the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative. What fizzled was 
not the payload—a satellite designed to 
generate Buck Rogers-style neutral-par- 
ticle beams in space—but a thoroughly 
conventional solid-fuel Aries booster 
Coming after an aborted mission in 
March using a Delta launcher, the unsuc- 
cessful mission crystallized suspicion that 
SDI is so riddled with potential failures 
that it will never get off the ground 

Last week's failure occurred as Presi- 
dent Bush and his advisers huddled to for- 
mulate a new US. position for this week’s 
resumption in Geneva of the Strategic 
Arms Reduction Talks with the Soviet 
Union. On one critical issue, the President 
ruled out any compromise. The US. is 
prepared to abide by the 1972 Antiballistic 
Missile Treaty for seven to ten years after 
a START agreement is ratified. The Soviets 
insist that even after that period, the U.S 
should continue to refrain from deploy- 
ment of SDI. Bush decided not to relax U.S 
insistence on the ultimate right to install 
the system. He acted in part to avoid irri- 
tating his conservative supporters. But the 
Soviets say they will not agree to START 
without continuing constraints on SDI 

For all the fuss, SDI seems moribund 
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Technicians operating the Army's SDI battle-management center in Alabama 


Will Star Wars Ever Fly? 


Not at this rate, despite six years ofresearch and $17 billion 


Despite appropriations of $17 billion over 
the past six years, there are no realistic 
prospects of deploying a Star Wars system 
for a decade. SDI has remained singularly 
unpopular in Congress, which has cut ev- 
ery White House request for sbD1 funding 
This year Bush himself reduced the Rea- 
gan request from $5.6 billion to $4.6 bil- 
lion, and Congress might slash even more 

Part of the problem is the consistent 
inability of SDI's designers to define its 
“architecture,” the way it is supposed to 
work. Originally, there was much talk of 
space-age particle beams and laser weap- 
ons, until the practical difficulties of those | 
technologies became apparent. In 1986 
the fad was nuclear-generated X-ray la- 
sers. Last year the SDI organization, fear- 
ful that Congress would further cut fund- 
ing in the absence of a tangible program, 
pressured the Pentagon into endorsing 
“Phase I,” a system of ground- and space- 
based sensors and interceptor rockets 

But then Lieut. General James Abra- 
hamson, the outgoing SDI director, said he 
would be willing to scuttle some important 
elements of Phase I in favor of a new tech- 
“Brilliant Pebbles.” Initially, spI 
had called for hundreds of orbiting “ga- 
rages.” each carrying ten killer rockets that 
would crash into oncoming Soviet ICBMs 
In the latest version, some 6,000 indepen- 
dent Pebbles. each 3 ft. long and weighing 
perhaps 100 Ibs., would do the job. The new 
SDI director, Lieut. General George Mona- 





nology 





han, has cautiously embraced 
the concept as “doable” but 
: warns that it is still an experi- 
mental approach. SDI support- 
ers have rallied behind Pebbles 
= as a welcome boost for the fal- 
> tering program 

When inspected closely, 
however, Pebbles appears less 
than brilliant. Much of the 
sensing technology remains 
unproved, and the difficulties 
of retaining human control of 
thousands of semiautonomous 
weapons hurtling through 
space are immense. Moreover, 
claims that the Pebbles would 
cost as little as $500,000 each 
are overly optimistic. Even if 
such difficulties can be over- 
come, it is unlikely that the 
American public would ever 
warm to the idea of cluttering 
the heavens with a swarm of 
rockets oulnumbering existing 
satellites by a factor of six 

Not surprisingly, consider- 
ing the huge sums that have 
been spent, SDI has achieved some techni- 
cal breakthroughs. The new cryogenic sen- 
sors for tracking missiles are impressive 
Last week's aborted neutral-particle-beam 
experiment will be an important scientific 
achievement when completed. But the big- 
gest successes have been in miniaturization 
Early models of the “inertial measurement 
unit” for steering rockets were as big as a 
bread box and cost $70,000 each. The latest 
versions are tennis-ball size and cost only 
$5,000 apiece 

SDI's overwhelming problem is the 
continuing confusion about its strategic 
objectives. Even its enthusiastic support- 
ers have abandoned the Reaganesque no- 
tion of an “Astrodome” defense. Vice 
President Dan Quayle, the leading spi 
proponent, now describes its near term 
value as “enhancing deterrence.” 

But enhancing deterrence is a far cry 
from replacing it. If SD1's function is only to 
increase the survivability of America’s 
ICBMs and command centers by destroying 
less than 40% of the U.SS.R.’s 9,000 war- 
heads, then it must compete doctrinally and 
for funding with other systems that can do 
the same job. Deterrence might be more 
readily assured by building weapons better 
able to survive a nuclear attack, such as the 
Midgetman mobile missile or additional 
missile-carrying submarines. Particularly 
in times of declining defense budgets, SDI 
must demonstrate that it is superior to other 
systems and more advantageous than the 
protections offered by arms control. Given 
Soviet determination to block the deploy- 
ment of SDI, Bush will have to arbitrate 
these issues in choosing between Star Wars 
and a fruitful outcome to the talks that re- 
sume in Geneva this week a 
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BY LAURENCE |. BARRETT _ 


an Quayle visited four Central 
American countries last week, pro- 
moted his usual hard line against Nicara- 
gua’s Daniel Ortega Saavedra and Pana- 
ma’s Manuel Antonio Noriega, and 
admonished right-wingers in El Salvador 
to abjure human-rights abuses. That his 
efforts received routine news coverage de- 
lighted his staff. 
Why the glee over this ordinary trans- 
action? Because Quayle hardly qualifies 








Dan Quayle’s Salvage Strategy 


Oddly enough, it depends on being more like Walter Mondale 


tive surprised Solarz on two counts 
“Quayle seemed to be one of the few in the 
Administration who really seized the is- 
sue,” he says. And in Solarz’s 15-year ca- 
reer, it was only the second time a Vice 
President approached him on a serious 
matter; on the first occasion, it was Walter 
Mondale. 

Quayle in fact resembles the activist 
Mondale model of a Vice President far 
more than the invisible-man version per- 
fected by Bush. The difference is the heart 
of Quayle’s salvation strategy. He stag- 





The image of a kid struggling gamely to play an adult role 


as an ordinary Vice President. Since be- 
coming George Bush's running mate, 
Quayle has had to whittle away at a mon- 
strous burden: being tagged as Bush’s first 
big mistake. That he avoided gaffes last 
week represented progress. That news 
stories concentrated on his message 
amounted to a major improvement 
Quayle has been building a reputation 
for himself behind the scenes too. Last 
month the Indiana conservative formed 
an unlikely alliance with a Brooklyn lib- 
eral, Congressman Stephen Solarz, on a 
complex issue. Quayle returned from a 
trip to Southeast Asia convinced that the 
US. should give military assistance to 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s faction in 
Cambodia. Solarz shared that view. To- 
gether they lobbied to deflect a Senate 
proposal to bar such aid. Quayle’s initia- 
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gered through the election branded an 
overprivileged airhead. As candidates or 
incumbents, Vice Presidents often attract 
some derision. For the young golf addict, 
it was a nearly lethal dose. “I came to the 
office adding a bit of luster to that ridi- 
cule,” he muses. Allies advised him to go 
underground, to avoid risks. But with es- 
calating speculation that Bush would 
dump him in 1992, Quayle and his advis- 
ers decided that inactivity was the biggest 
risk of all. “We had to move before the 
clay hardened,” says his chief of staff, 
William Kristol 

To remold the image, Quayle would 
have to be seen, first as an effective inside 
player and outside spokesman. With en- 
couragement from Bush and White House 
chief of staff John Sununu, Quayle became 
a voluble participant in strategy sessions. 








He lined up with Sununu and Defense 
Secretary Dick Cheney, for instance, to 
support a relatively high budget for the 
Strategic Defense Initiative. Then it was 
Quayle who laid out in a major speech the 
Administration’s line on SDI 

While never deviating from basic 
Bush policy in public, Quayle places him- 
self a few degrees to the President's right, 
acting the conservative enforcer. It was 
Quayle who talked about the Soviets’ “ha- 
tred of God.” While in Central America, 
he inveighed against the “axis” of dicta- 
torships in Panama, Nicaragua and Cuba, 
and posed with a grenade launcher that 
he said the Sandinistas had shipped to 
Marxist rebels in El Salvador. 

Quayle insists he never distorts Bush’s 
basic themes. His more controversial 
statements. he argues, are part of the 
“rhetorical role that a Vice President can 
have. The Vice President can say and do 
things the President shouldn't.” 

While this tactic reinforces Quayle’s 
lies with conservatives, it has barely 
helped his national image. His frat-house 
mien, accentuated by an appearance 
younger than his 42 years, is compounded 
by his reliance on ebullient clichés when 
he lacks a staff-written script. Too often 
he comes across as a kid struggling game- 
ly with an adult role. While some surveys 
have shown a modest improvement in the 
public's general perception of him, he still 
gets negative marks on the critical ques- 
tion attaching to any Vice President: Is 
he qualified to assume the presidency? A 
May Gallup poll reported that 52% of 
Americans think not 

Until recently the press seized on ev- 
ery blooper as underscoring his lack of 
heft. A few published put-downs were in- 
accurate, including a joke reported as 
fact—that he thought Latin is the lan- 
guage of Latin America. Still, Quayle com- 
mits enough miscues on his own to supply 
critics with ammunition. Addressing the 
United Negro College Fund, whose motto 
is “A mind is a terrible thing to waste,” he 
lost himself in a self-indicting verbal fog: 
“What a waste it is to lose one’s mind or 
not to have a mind. How true that is.” 

“There is a tendency when one is very 
confident to be verbose.” he explains. “It's 
a matter of discipline.” Verbosity is also a 
dodge for anxious politicians who lack 
thoughtful things to say. Nonetheless, the 
Vice President's newly restored confi- 
dence seems genuine. It is based, he says, 
on Bush’s strong support of him and on his 
age: “I'm going to have time to cast the 
true identification of Dan Quayle out to 
the general public.” In five months as Vice 
President, Quayle has demonstrated to fel- 
low insiders that he is an effective Admin- 
istration operator. But it will take more 
than that, and more than the discipline he 
is striving to attain. to create that great po- 
litical intangible, national stature a 
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The Presidency 
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The Warm Reverie of Reagan’s Retirement 


onald Reagan, retired 

President, drifted through 
Europe last week on a cloud of 
warm reverie and adoration. 
He collected a knighthood from 
the British (only the 58th 
American to do so), and was in- 
ducted into the French Insti- 
tute’s Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences (only the 
sixth U.S. President to make 
the cut) 

He was, he told TIME be- 
fore he journeyed abroad, going 
back on the “mashed-potato 
circuit,” admittedly upgraded 
to include palaces and poten- 
tates. But his message will be 
the same: the triumph of freedom. He delivered it eloquent- 
ly in London’s Gothic Guildhall and in Paris, where fire- 
works heralded the 100th birthday of a great lady, the Eiffel 
Tower. 

Of the four living ex-Presidents—Reagan, Carter, Ford 
and Nixon—Reagan alone can boast of an exit from power 
in good health, both political and physical, and after two full 
terms of general peace and prosperity. What's more, he even 
liked the job at the end. 

Without the constitutional prohibition against a third 
term, might he have run again? Reagan, in his first full in- 
terview since leaving the White House, gave that slow, easy 
smile, ducked his head in a kind of protest against such au- 
dacity. “I cannot answer that, really,” he said. “With [the 
22nd Amendment] in place, you did not even think of it 
You knew that it was all over at the end of two terms.” 
Hunch: he sure would have. 

Reagan's presence promises to be unique, a kind of 
grandfatherly seminar on a range of issues that have touched 
his long life, from Communism to kissing. His respect for the 
Soviet Union's Mikhail Gorbachev has grown stronger. “I 
have met a number of leaders. and he is different,” insists 








The “mashed-potato circuit” includes palaces and potentates 


= Reagan. “He is trying to 
straighten things out.” For his 
part, the old actor would like to 
straighten out Hollywood. “[In] 
a movie kiss in the old days, the 
two of you were barely touching 
lips. You did not want any face 
being pushed out of shape. It is 
awful.” Maybe he should get 
back in the movies to show 
them how? “T think that would 
look like trying to cash in on the 
presidency,” he says. “Besides, 
if they did a remake of a Knute 
Rockne picture, this time I 
would have to play Rockne in- 
stead of the Gipper.” 

Speaking of cashing in on 
the presidency, what about his reported $2 million deal to 
appear in Japan in October and his supposed lecture fee of 
$40,000 to $50,000? “T do not have a price,” Reagan declares. 
“Tam at ease with myself. I was invited, first by the govern- 
ment of Japan, and then this private organization entered in 
That corporation has pledged a very sizable gift to my li- 
brary. And I think there is a possibility that there will be oth- 
er such things from that. My friend William Buckley asked 
me to be on the board of the National Review. I thought I 
could do that.” 

For all his continuing engagement in the world, there is a 
melancholy note in Reagan’s small office high atop a sterile 
pile of glass and stone in Los Angeles’ Century City. The old 
intensity is gone; the view is of sprawl and smog, not Thomas 
Jefferson's gentle green mounds on the White House lawn 
When Nancy goes off on her own he gets lonesome, he ad- 
mits. But he does have an antidote. “I decided if I had to be 
lonesome, I would be lonesome at the ranch. We are doing a 
lot of tree pruning. I ride in the morning. In the afternoon I 
get out the chain saws and go to work.” Therein lies his se- 
cret: happiness lurks in a pile of firewood just as surely as in 
Buckingham Palace aw 








Giving Birth to 
A Scandal 


Did Detroit cops investigate 
the mother of the mayor’s son? 





A s mayor of Detroit, Coleman Young 
copes mainly with tedious municipal 
problems. But last January the monotony 
was interrupted: a paternity suit named 
the 71-year-old Young as father of Joel 
| Loving, 6, born in 1982 to Annivory Cal- 
vert, 34. She claimed Young was her ex- 





| clusive lover from 1981 to 1987. Twice di- 





vorced and unmarried, Young 
handled the allegation deftly 
True, he was needled with jokes 
like the bumper sticker that 
said HONK IF YOU'RE MAYOR 
YOUNG'S SON. Still, after three 
blood tests indicated paterni- 
ty. Young vowed to live up to 
his responsibilities. So the story 
faded. 

Now it has bounced back to 
the front pages with a new 


twist—a charge by Calvert and a friend, | 


city employee Michael Thomas, 32, that a 
special secret police unit had been digging 
into Calvert's private life. After Thomas 
claimed that a police inspector questioned 
him about Calvert's love life, he was 





Annivory Calvert 


2 transferred to a new assign- 
ment—at the sewer plant. Says 
= Thomas: “That's where they 
© find body parts.” Calvert, who 
left Detroit to become head of 
“ the department of public works 
in Fontana, Calif., in January, 
filed her formal complaint with 
the Wayne County prosecutor's 
office, which announced it 
would investigate the alleged 
misuse of police. 

Detroit police admit investigating 
| Calvert, but only about an alleged insur- 
| ance scheme that Thomas tipped them to 

| Mayor Young says he knows nothing 
| whatsoever about any police prying into 
| Calvert's personal affairs Bi 
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Whoever said ignorance is 
bliss never drove a Saab. 

Ignorance is the enemy of 
everything Saab stands for. It’s 
the ally of our competition. 


And the bane of our existence. 


Knowledge, on the other 
hand, is power. So we'd like to 
share some with you here. 

First, you should know 
that no other cars in the world 
offer Saab’s combination of 
performance, handling, utility, 


Saabs are intelligently priced from $16,995 to $32,095. MSRP. not including taxes, license, freight, dealer charges or options. 
Prices subject to change. © 1989 Saab-Scania of America, Inc. 


safety, and value. 

The car you're driving now 
may have some of the features 
pioneered by Saab: front- 
wheel drive, turbocharging, 
aerodynamic styling, roll-cage 
construction with crumple 
zones, astonishing roominess, 
heated front seats, human- 
engineered ergonomics. 

The list goes on and on. 

But a Saab is much more 


that absolutely nothing else 
drives like a Saab. And you 
should know this before you 
buy the wrong car. 

But of course, if you never 
drive a Saab you'll never know. 

Car and Driver drove 
a Saab. And found out 
something you can find out 
for yourself at your local Saab 
dealer. 

Driving a Saab is “Bliss 
on wheels: 


The most intelligent cars ever built. 
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Scrapping the 
Moral Majority 


Afier ten years of bashing 
liberals, Falwell folds his tent 
i t was not prophesied in Scripture, but 

the end has come. Ten years after the 
Rev. Jerry Falwell zoomed into the right 
lane of national politics, the Moral Major- 
ity is being shut down. Come August, the 
organization, whose gospel blended Fun- 
damentalist theology and ultra-conserva- 
tive politics, will close its Washington of- 
fice. Falwell will devote himself to two 
| Lynchburg, Va., enterprises, the Thomas 
Road Baptist Church and Liberty Uni- 
versity. Ironically, Falwell made the an- 
nouncement in a city that symbolizes the 
sins the Moral Majority inveighed 
against: Las Vegas. 

“The purpose of the Moral Majority 
was to activate the religious right,” said 
Falwell. “Our mission is accomplished.” 
His claim has some surface plausibility. 
As Moral Majority chairman, Falwell 
contributed loudly, if not decisively, to 
three consecutive conservative victories 
in presidential elections and nurtured the 
antiliberal atmosphere in which courts 
are tilting to the right. The 1980 election 
of Ronald Reagan, he once declared, was 
“my finest hour.” 

Skeptics were obliged to note that the 
conspicuously misnamed organization 
had long since begun to run out of gas. 
Moreover, thanks to the gaudy peccadil- 
loes of televangelists like Jimmy Swag- 
gart, TV preachers today provoke almost 
as much disfavor as liberals do. 











Falwell admits that when he tempo- | 


rarily took over the Praise the Lord orga- 
nization after Jim Bakker was forced out 
by a rancid sexual scandal in 1987, dona- 
tions to his Old Time Gospel Hour fell $5.3 
million. By 1987, the Moral Majority had 
so dwindled that Falwell resigned as pres- 
ident. Atlanta businessman Jerry Nims 
says he took over the assignment with a 
mandate to phase out the organization, 
| This year contributions were expected to 
be no more than $3.5 million. 

One student of the religious right, so- 
ciology professor Jeffrey Hadden of the 
University of Virginia, characterized the 
impending shutdown as “totally anti- 
climactic.” Though it raised a lot of fuss, 
the Moral Majority never developed into 
| much ofa grass-roots organization. More 
| important, the nation’s broader conser- 
vative tide, which lifted Ronald Reagan 
and then George Bush into the White 
House, left Falwell with nobody much to 
oppose. Says Hadden: “It’s hard to sus- 
tain political activity when you don’t 
have an enemy.” e 
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SUNUNU SNUB. New Hampshire Repub- 
lican Congressman Chuck Douglas was 
glad-handing the G.O.P. faithful gathered 
at Pease Air Force Base to welcome Presi- 
dent Bush back from his European trip 
two weeks ago when Nancy Sununu, wife 
of the White House chief of staff, refused 
his hand. The stiffarm had nothing to do 
with politics (although Douglas licked a 
Sununu friend in the New Hampshire 
primary). The Roman Catholic Sunu- 
nus, married for 31 years, do not ap- 
prove of Douglas, who just got a third 
divorce. 


The Sununus 
have certain standards 


PAYBACK TIME. House Republicans, pleased with ethics committee chair- 
man Julian Dixon's role in toppling Jim Wright, will return the favor by ignoring 
the California Congressman’s own ethical lapse. Last week Dixon amended his 
financial-disclosure forms to include details of the $200,000-to-$300,000 profit 
racked up by his wife Betty since 1987 on a $15,000 investment in a Los Angeles 
airport gift shop. Dixon says there is no connection between his wife’s lucrative 
deal and the ethics committee’s 1986 hiring of 
attorney Johnnie L. Cochran Jr., who was head 

of the Los Angeles airport commission over- 
seeing concessions when Betty Dixon got the 
contract, 


OLD CONGRESSMEN NEVER DIE, 
THEY COME BACK AS LOBBYISTS. 
Cochran was paid $170,000 by Dixon’s 
committee to probe the finances of ex- 
Rhode Island Congressman Fernand St. 
Germain, chairman of the House bank- 
ing committee. Cochran failed to nail St. 
Germain, but voters did, following pub- 
licity that he had accepted thousands 

of dollars’ worth of meals and other , 
freebies from the savings and loan industry. Lo and behold, St. Germain has re- 
turned to Washington as a lobbyist for Rhode Island S & Ls. 


GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN. The legacy of St. Germain thrives in the 
House, thanks in part to the $5 million the S & L industry has donated to Con- 
gressmen over the past two elections. Henry Hyde of Illinois, who received 
$1,250 from the major S & L PAC, was author of an amendment that would soften 
the crackdown on thrifts. Two large recipients on the House Rules Committee 
who voted in favor of sending the Hyde amendment to the floor were Butler Der- 
rick of South Carolina ($9,000) and James Quillen of Tennessee ($7,000). 















Fernand knows 
the value of thrifts 


SOFT ON NORIEGA. Although association with Manuel Noriega is cause 

enough for a U.S. visa to be denied, the strongman’s personal secretary and confi- 

dante, Marcela Tazon, wheedled one out of U.S. Ambas- 
sador Arthur Davis last week to attend her son's gradua- 
tion from a Washington prep school. 


LAST IN, FIRST OUT. The Council of Economic 
Advisers’ Michael Boskin was among Bush’s last— 
and best—appointments. Now Bush’s No. | num- 
bers cruncher may be the first to depart—for the 
brainiest of think tanks, California’s Hoover Insti- 
tution, Boskin denies a move is planned, saying, “I 
have not been offered that position.” The last 
time he said anything like that was in November, 
two weeks before signing on as Bush’s top 
economist. 
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We've almost | 
run out 


of g00d things 
to say about 
our cigarette. 

















MERIT 





Enriched Flavor. low tar. 
A solution with Merit. 








“You never know until you try—so, | 
did, and I must say your Merit is 
perfect for me” 
—Marjorie Addison 
Lafayetic, LA 


“TL really like Merit, now that I've tried 
it, Just bought a carton and will be 
buying Merit from now on* 
—Winifred Andersen 
Wisconsin Dells, WI 


“Merit sure is mild and I sure like the 
Ultra Lights. You have made me a 
Merit fan?’ 
—Nina Bryant 
Scottsdale, AZ. 


“Your cigarettes are Great!! And you 
were right about the refreshing taste, 
they were very refreshing”” 
—Louise Begley 
Hamilton, OH 


“L love Merit. In the 40 years I've 
smoked, Merit is the best cigarette I've 
ever had? 
—Roger Bechard 
Lewiston, ME 


“| have tried a lot of cigarettes. | have 

never had one that was as mild as Merit. 
I like them very much?’ 

—Ruby Bishop 

Jackson, OH 


“T truly prefer these over the brand I'm 
smoking now. I gave a pack (omy 
friend and he also prefers your brand? 
—Maxine Boyles 
Huntington Park, CA 


“I'm really happy with Merit 
Cigarettes, 
—Robin Baugh 
New Castle, IN 


“Merit Menthol Ultra Lights 100's are 
good. | will smoke them? 
—Earlene Baxter 
Traverse City, MI 


“Well, Merit Ultra Lights have satisfy- 
ing taste... TH tell you fella, they are 
smooth and mellow... ve been smok- 
ing my brand for about 6 years, but I 
like Merit Ultra Lights the best.’ 
—Geraldine Collins 
Orange, TX 


“You have a very good cigarette!’ 
—Thomas = 
Reading, OF 


“We think Merit Ultra Lights are the 
best, and 6 years of smoking them 
proves that” 
—Dawn Condeles 
Chicago, IL 


“LT must admit that I enjoyed Merit?” 
Joan arone 
East Hartlord, CT 


“| do like it very much. Thank you for 
letting me know about Merit!” 

—Lucille Davis 

Elizabeth, PA 


Kings: 8 mg ‘‘tar’’ 0.6 mg nicotine—100's: 
10 mg “‘tar;’ 0.8 mg nicotine —Ultra Lights 
Kings Regular: 5 mg “’tar;’ 0.5 mg nicotine — 
Menthol: 5 mg “‘tar;’ 0.4 mg nicotine— 
Ultra Lights 100's Regular: 6 mg “‘tar’' 0.5 
mg nicotine—Menthol: 5 mg ‘‘tar;' 0.5 mg 
Nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


“I'm smoking my first Merit cigarette 
now and it is just delightful. J will 
purchase Merit from now on?’ 
—Rosemary Jones 
Kilauea, HI 


“I really enjoyed your product. I liked 
Merit very much!" 
—C. J, Jackson 
Georgetown, MS 


“[ have enjoyed Merit. I intend to buy 
four more cartons of it? 
—Gary Johnson 
Binghamton, NY 


“Thanks... [ enjoyed them very much” 
—Charles Jarrell 
Forest Park, GA 


“I smoked one pack and saved the other 
to be sure I got the correct name. I really 
enjoyed the mild taste of Merit Ultra 
Lights 
—Mrs. A. Kepler 
W. Seneca, NY 


“L tried them and liked them very 
much” 
—Connie Karp 
San Francisco, CA 


“| liked the taste of Merit. It is my new 
brand now!" 
—Clyde Lingo 
Van Buren, AK 


“I've enjoyed Merit for many years and 
have no intention of ever changing 
brands. Thanks for a great cigarette? 
—Bill Lutz 
Porter, IN 


“LT really enjoyed the Merit Light 


cigarettes. [ will continue to buy more. 


anks?” 
—Regina LauRinitis 
Manchester, CT 


“T have smoked a few packs of Merit 
and like them very much” 
—Marjory Malone 
Yonkers, NY 


“How delightful to smoke a nice 
cigarette?” 
—Doris Martin 
Wilmington, CA 


“I love your cigarettes. | took them to 
bingo last night and gave them to my 
friends, und six said for me to let them 
know the name. They are changing to 
your brand” 
—Dorothy Millhouse 
Sidney, OH 


“Thanks for the cigarettes. Enjoyed 
them, I've always liked Merit 
—Mildred McPherson 
Colonial Heights, VA 


“There is no other cigarette on the 
market that can match Merit Ultra 
Light 100’s. | have used Merit since 
it came On the market and will 
continue to do so” 
—Mel C. Nathan 
San Francisco, CA 


“I have smoked Merit Ultra Lights | 
Menthol 100’s for two years and | enjoy 
every puff!’ 


—Betty Jean Ruffin 
Greenville, NC 


“I've tried many other brands of low 
lar cigarettes and couldn't get beyond 
the first pack. Merit is just fine and 
satisfying?’ 
—Jean Rosenberg 
St. Petersburg, FL 


“My Merit cigarettes taste good... 1 
enjoy my cigarettes. Merits are mild?” 
—Constance Roy 
Sparks, NV 


“TL really liked Merits. I found them 
to be really mild, but tasty.” 
—Jean Rawn 
Portland,OR 


“IL was overwhelmed with how much I 
truly enjoyed Merit. Believe me, I was 
very doubtful that it would even come 
close to my regular cigarettes. But, they 
exceeded my expectations beyond 
description? 
—Jean Ray 
Broken Arrow, OK 


“Quite frankly, | was surprised to 
discover how much I enjoyed them. 
They seemed milder, yet retained 
enough of the menthol taste and flavor 
to satisfy me?’ 
—Peggy Rolfes 
Memphis, TN 


“They were so mild and flavorsome, 
I was surprised they were rated with 
6 mg. tar and nicotine?’ 
—Carman Robbins 
San Marcos, TX 


“I was surprised when I learned that I 
had smoked Merit. It's really a good 
a oni It's going to be the brand 
1 buy. Thanks again” 
—Ralph Skages 
Chillicothe, OH 


“Thanks for introducing me to Merit 
Menthol, Very enjoyable, and seemed 
to be what | was looking for?’ 
—J._R. Salisbury 
Mill Creek, WV 


“Itis one of the best cigarettes | have 
ever smoked. I have been smoking for 
many years and | have smoked every 
brand on the market. But | must admit 
that your cigarette has topped them all 
I love your cigarette!” 
—Gene Snowden 
Crestview, FL 


“| like your cigarettes very much. The 
taste is a lot smoother than my brand. 
I have changed my brand already?” 
—David Cuthbert 
West Orange. NJ 


“My old brand of cigarettes now tastes 
like oak leaves?” 
—Sharon Tutor 
Gordonsville, VA 


© Philip Morris Inc, 1989 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 


By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 














We're | 


g more sense 


than ever 


The new midsize Sonata. 

Sonata is more than just another import 
car. It's a new kind of import car, and it’s 
almost in a class by itself. 

Take the roomy interior for example. 

[t eclipses Camry, Stanza or Accord by 10 cubic 
feet. Head, leg, shoulder and hip room abound 
in the Sonata’s front and rear seats. 

And when it comes to power, the front- 
wheel-drive Sonata surpasses the others, with 
the most powerful standard engine in its class. 
The 2.4-liter OHC power plant with multi- 
point fuel injection delivers the highest torque 
output in its class. 

The result: smooth, responsive perform- 
ance with outstanding fuel economy. 


BASE N MSRE PARISON OF SONATA VS Al ) x. CAMRY ANO 626 
SEAT BELTS MAKE SENSE. DRINKING AND ORIVING DOESN'T. 





Sonata also has standard features where 
the competitors have options; in fact, the 
Sonata hassomany qi 
standard features, 
there aren't many op- 
tions to choose from. 

With all this, you 
might expect Sonata 
to cost more than cars like the Accord, Camry 
or Mazda 626. The revolutionary part is the 
all-new Sonata costs nearly $2,000" less. 

The new Sonata. It doesn’t make much 
sense to drive anything else. 


HYUNDAI 


Cars that make sense. 
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American Notes 





WEST POINT 


Diluting the 
Honor Code 


If Washington politicians 
strictly followed the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy's hallowed hon- 
or code, the great ethics war in 
the nation’s capital would be 
over, and all the scoundrels 
would be gone. “A cadet will 
not lie, cheat or steal, nor toler- 
ate those who do,” the West 
Point creed commands. But 
while Congress and the Ad- 
ministration struggle to clean 
up their act, the fortress on the 
Hudson seems set to lower its 
ethical guns ever so slightly 





The next step in record labels? 


TEXAS 


Let Me See 
Some ID 


Many a parent has been 
shocked and offended by the 
lyrical excesses of heavy-met- 
al and rap music. Now West- 
ern Merchandisers Inc., an 
Amarillo-based record-store 
chain that operates 119 outlets 
in the Southwest, has taken a 
drastic step to ensure that al- 
bums like As Nasty As We 


Underground, 
Off the Ground 


As a complex of shops and 
restaurants where warehouses 
once stood, Underground At- 
lanta was meant to be a symbol 
of the city’s new vibrancy 
when it opened in 1969. In- 
stead, it became a study in ur- 
ban failure: thieves and rowdy 
teenagers patrolled abandoned 


storefronts as shoppers fled to | 





Want to Be by 2 Live Crew do 
not fall into the hands of mi- 
nors. Since June 8, the chain 
has been slapping little green 
stickers reading 18 TO PUR- 
CHASE on sexually explicit 
records and requiring custom- 
ers to present proof of age be- 
fore they can buy them 

The policy began after po- 
lice filed charges against a Dal- 
las branch of the record-store 
chain for selling harmful mate- 
rial to a minor. The store sold 
to a 13-year-old boy a rap al- 
bum containing a graph- 
ic tune about a grotesque sex 
act. Though the charges were 
eventually dropped by a grand 
jury, the chain decided to be 
more prudent about prurience. 
“We feel we have an obligation 
to the customers and the com- 
munities we are in to police our 
sales,” says Walter McNeer, 
an executive vice president at 
Western Merchandisers. “We 
| do not want to be censors.” @ 


the suburbs. The place was 
shuttered in 1982 

Now Atlanta is trying 
again. Nearly 5,000 boosters 
braved a thunderstorm last 
week to celebrate the reopen- 
ing of Underground after a 
24-year renovation that cost 
$142 million, including $85 
million in city-backed bonds. 
The complex, decorated in 
turn-of-the-century style, will 
| eventually boast 140 stores, 
restaurants and nightclubs 
as well as dozens of security 
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Hurrah: cadets celebrating graduation, not the easing of the code 


COLORADO 


Nuclear 
Mystery 


Past investigations of the 
Rocky Flats nuclear-weapons 
plant near Denver have re- 
vealed shabby management, 
freaky accidents and danger- 
ous pollution, and 75 FBI agents 
are currently there looking for 
proof of fraud in the disposal 
and incineration of plutonium- 
laden wastes. But what has en- 
vironmental officials most puz- 
zled is something they never 
expected to find even at trou- 
ble-prone Rocky Flats: traces 
of radioactive strontium and 
cesium that a nuclear chain 
reaction could produce—even 
though there is no nuclear re- 
actor at the site. The Environ- 
mental Protection Agency has 
demanded a study to deter- 
mine how the mysterious iso- 
topes got to Rocky Flats. 


After an eight-month 
study, an Army commission 
has proposed that the word- 
ing of the code be changed to 


“nor tolerate such acts by 
other cadets.” The aim is 
still to condemn the foul 


deed, but now also to keep a 
more open mind toward the 
individual who committed it 
This would give the cadet 
honor boards greater leeway 
in deciding punishment and 


| thus enable an offender to re- 


main at the Point with a 
chance to prove himself. Al- 
though the academy superin- 
tendent has long had less dire 
options, expulsion has been 
the usual fate at 


Ml EMPORCEMENT INVESTIGATIO# 





An FBI van invading Rocky Flats 


Last week the Department 
of Energy, which owns Rocky 
Flats, announced that state 
environmental officials would 
henceforth be allowed to in- 
spect its plants and that if any 
safety violations were uncov- 
ered, the operators would be 
fired. In addition, state safety 
teams will conduct surprise ae- 
rial surveillances. Health and 
safety, says DOE Deputy Secre- 
tary Henson Moore, are “the 
first priority in the operation of 
any of our facilities.” a 








Anew face for an old place 


guards meant to reassure the 


“| suburbanites and tourists who 
=| are essential to the 


down- 
town’s revitalization. Critics 
charge that the city’s money 
could be better spent else- 
where. Protesters disrupted 
Mayor Andrew Young's open- 
ing address by chanting “At- 
lanta keeps the homeless un- 
derground.” But if the proj- 
ect succeeds, it will create 
3,000 new jobs and generate 
$5 million a year in additional 
tax revenues. a 
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CHINA 





BY JILL SMOLOWE 


EWS BULLETIN: the bloodi- 
est urban massacre in Commu- 
nist China’s history never took 
place. Thousands of troops nev- 
er stormed the perimeters of Tiananmen 
Square. Hundreds, probably thousands, of 
students never died. Photographs depict- 
ing bloodied faces and battered bodies, 
news footage documenting the clatter of 
gunfire and the crunch of army tanks, for- 
eign press reports detailing the pileup of 
| dead and wounded bodies at hospitals 
none of it happened 
Instead, what transpired was this: as 
army convoys moved toward Tiananmen 
in the early-morning hours of 
June 4, troops were viciously at- 
tacked by rioters brandishing fire 
bombs and guns financed by 
“overseas reactionary political 
forces.” The reluctant soldiers 
exercised maximum self-re- 
straint, but were finally com- 
pelled to open fire. Even then, 
General Li Zhiyun insisted last 
week at a press conference, “it 
never happened that soldiers 
fired directly at the people.” In 
the end, nearly 100 soldiers and 
policemen were killed putting 
down the “counterrevolutionar- 
ies.” Civilian casualties totaled 
no more than 100 dead, perhaps 
a thousand wounded. That's the 
official story 
Can it really be that easy? 
Can memory be so short? Can 
history be rewritten by procla- 
mation of the Beijing Communist 
Party propaganda department? 
Eerily, China’s top leaders ap- 
parently believe that if they re- 
peat the lie enough times, it will 
turn into truth. More chilling 
still, Chinese citizens outside the 
capital, with little access to inde- 
pendent information, seemed to 
accept the government's sani- 
tized version of events. Perhaps 
they are relieved to be no longer 
teetering on the brink of civil 
war. Perhaps they find a military 
occupation, 1,000 arrests and a 
revision of history a small price 
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to pay for restoration of order. Perhaps, 
suggests a university professor in Shang- 
hai, “the truth is too painful to accept.” 

It is the sheer enormity of the untruth, 
however, that is so stunning. Certainly 
there is nothing subtle about the Chinese 
leadership's tactics. Tell the lie again and 
again. Broadcast mug shots of wanted 
“hooligans.” Lionize citizens who cooper- 
ate by ratting on alleged culprits. Parade 
arrested students before cameras, their 
heads shaved and bowed, their wrists 
cuffed, signs detailing their crimes 
strapped around their necks. Hour after 
hour, run their “confessions” of wrong- 
doing on national television. Construct a 
new reality, one that checks democratic 









Deng's Big Lie 


The hard-liners rewrite history to justify arrests and bury democracy 


aspirations by preying on fear and para- 
noia, The result? “A week ago we were 
free to say anything,” says a university 
professor. “Now I suspect everybody.” 
The breathtaking lie is manipulated 
by officials with the doggedness of Or- 


| well’s Ministry of Truth. A long-haired 


man is marched before Chinese television 
cameras, looking dejected. Viewers have 
just been told that two vigilant women in 
Dalian, east of Beijing, spotted the errant 
man buying cigarettes and informed au- 
thorities, who then arrested him. His 
crime? “Rumormongering.” His deed? 
Appearing in pirated American television 
footage estimating casualties in the Tian- 
anmen massacre at up to 20,000 people. “I 














am a counterrevolutionary,” the man now 
“T admit my crime.” 
Authorities made clear that the testi- 
mony of strangers is not enough. It is a cit- 
izen’s duty to betray his own kith and kin 
The Zhou clan, willingly or by coercion, 
did its duty. Zhou Fengsuo, 22, a physics 
student at Qinghua University in Beijing, 
was among the 21 student leaders named 
by officials last Tuesday as the country’s 
most-wanted criminals. The next night 
on television, Zhou was shown being led 
into a police station for interrogation. The 
scene then shifted to the home of Zhou 
Yanrong, the student's sister. Dandling a 
baby on her lap, her husband at her side, 
the woman explained that after seeing the 
wanted notices for her brother, she con- 
tacted security officials 

If a witch-hunt is required to make 
scoundrels of the student heroes, then a 
campaign of glorification is required to 
make heroes of the army scoundrels. Over 
and over, Chinese television replays shots 
of soldiers cleaning the streets and distrib- 
uting food supplies, China’s leaders troop 
through the hospitals visiting wounded 
soldiers. “You have done an excellent 
job,” an official tells troops in Beijing 

In Beijing, where most of the carnage 
took place, citizens are not yet foolish 
enough—or desperate enough—to buy 


says 





the government's line. But they are toeing 
it, as a sullen normality descends on the 
city. Although most of the tanks are gone, 
the streets still teem with helmeted sol- 
diers, AK-47s poised at their sides. The 
handwritten broadsheets that served as a 
free press have been peeled from walls, 
but perhaps some cyclists are heartened 
as they spot one last declaration chalked 
on the Forbidden City: THE FASCIST GOV- 
ERNMENT OPPRESSES THE ENTIRE PEO- 
PLE OF THE COUNTRY. It is impossible to 
know what the people are thinking; they 
have lapsed into silence 


he government's efforts to bury 

the shattered remains of the de- 

mocracy movement and to pro- 

vide a justification for the brutal 
military suppression near Tiananmen 
Square play far better outside the capital 
There memories of the dunce caps, denun- 
ciations and deaths of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion may be more vivid than the fuzzy re- 
ports of recent events in Beijing. Even in 
Shanghai, China’s largest city and a hotbed 
of pro-democracy activity just two weeks 
ago, the spy-on-your-neighbor campaign is 
having the intended effect. Says a Shanghai 
cabdriver: “Bad elements took over the stu- 
dent movement. The army bravely carried 
out its duties.” 











Local authorities are having no prob- 
lem recruiting thousands of neighborhood 
informants and auxiliary police to revive 
the once pervasive system of spying. Last 
Monday evening, when an ABC news crew 
went into a private home to film a family 
watching Chinese television reports, a 
neighbor notified the local police. Within 
minutes, security officials rounded up the 
journalists and detained them for two 
hours, The next day the crew's correspon- 
dent and producer left Shanghai after 
warnings that covering the news without 
permission was “dangerous.” 

The real danger, however, was that 
foreign press crews might continue to dis- 
seminate truthful information, blacken- 
ing the Chinese government's careful 
whitewash. At midweek officials charged 
two American correspondents, Alan Pes- 
sin of the Voice of America and John 
Pomfret of the Associated Press, with vio- 
lating martial-law restrictions, and gave 
them 72 hours to leave China. 

The expulsion of Pessin was particu- 
larly telling, since the VOA is an arm of the 
U.S. Government and its broadcasts 
played a key role in keeping millions ap- 
prised of developments in Tiananmen 
Square. Pessin was charged with distort- 
ing facts and stirring turmoil. Many inter- 
preted the harsh charges as a deliberate 
, whack at the Bush Administra- 
* Uon. For now, China’s leaders 

portray the U.S. as a meddler, but 
there are hints that China might 
yet find Washington a conve- 
nient scapegoat to shoulder a 
larger responsibility for the stu- 
dent strife 

The Bush Administration re- 
sponded to the expulsions with 
indignation. “Actions such as 
these,”’ said White House spokes- 
man Marlin Fitzwater, “will not 
succeed in keeping the truth 
about what is going on in China 
from being heard in that troubled 
land or throughout the world.” 

Washington continued to 
thwart China's efforts to silence 
two prominent dissenting voices, 
those of astrophysicist Fang 
Lizhi and his wife Li Shuxian 
Consultations between Secretary 
of State James Baker and Han 


Xu, Ambassador to the U.S 
failed to resolve the wrangle 


over Fang and Li, who have tak- 
en refuge in the U.S. embassy in 
Beijing. Baker suggested that the 
couple be sent to a third country 
At week’s end China had not 
responded 

The fate of the Fangs plainly 
rankles Chinese officials. Almost 
a week after the couple took ref- 
uge, the government issued arrest 





“It never happened”: but soldiers 
round up suspected protesters 
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warrants charging them with treasonable 
offenses. Foreign observers did not rule 
out a violent attack on the embassy to re- 
trieve the couple; a week earlier, Chinese 
troops sealed off one of the compounds 
where foreigners live to search for some- 
one, perhaps Fang. 

Meanwhile, unconfirmed rumors cir- 
culated that the Australian embassy in 
Beijing was harboring one of the 21 
sought student activists, Chai Ling. A psy- 
chology student at Beijing Normal Uni- 
versity, Chai, 22, managed to smuggle out 
of China a 40-minute tape-recorded mes- 
sage recounting the terrible hours before 
and after the assault on the square. 
“Please think, these youthful children, 
hand in hand and shoulder to shoulder, 
sitting quietly beneath the monument [to 
the People’s Heroes], saw [the] murderer 
with their own eyes,” her message says. 
“We are still alive. But many more re- 
main in the square and in Changan Ave- 
nue. They'll never come back. Never.” 

It is unlikely that Chai’s poignant ap- 
| peal will ever reach a Chinese audience. 
As authorities sought to curb the report- 





ing of foreign journalists, officials were 
also clamping down by surveilling materi- 
al sent into China by fax machines. Im- 
ported newspapers are growing scarce, as 
customs officers at international airports 
use their X-ray scanners to ferret out all 
forms of printed matter. 


uch as they would like to, 
however, Beijing's leaders 
cannot curtail the flow of in- 
formation beyond China’s 
borders. They know their campaign of in- 
timidation is not playing well in the West, 
where present and future investors are 
gauging the viability of continued rela- 
tions with China. All last week the Chi- 
nese press carried upbeat articles intend- 
ed to reassure foreign businessmen. 
“Many foreigners with foresight have in- 
vested a great deal in China over the past 
and have got considerable profit,” said 
Foreign Trade Minister Zheng Tuobin. 
Such statements cannot disguise the 
hemorrhage of tourist and investment 
dollars. Hotels averaged only 30% occu- 


pancy last week, and seven temporarily | and Richard Hornik/Shanghai 
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closed their doors. More important for 
China’s economic outlook, international 
organizations were reassessing their in- 
volvement. The World Bank is reconsid- 
ering more than $700 million in new loans 
that were scheduled for delivery to China 
by the end of the year. 

Caught between the need to reassure 
the outside world and intimidate citizens 
at home, China’s aging leaders are still 
groping for a way out of the political mo- 
rass. The desire to grind out all traces of 
the democracy movement takes prece- 
dence. A court in Shanghai accused three 
people of burning a train that ran over a 
human barricade, and quickly sentenced 
them to death. The harsh actions open 
the door to a wave of execution orders. 
Such a move would be tragic for China's 
psychic well-being and potentially fatal 
for its economic health, and it was 
unthinkable just a few weeks ago. But 
if China’s leaders can get away with re- 
writing so recent a past, what is to stop 
them from scripting any future they | 
choose? Reported by David Aikman/Beijing | 























Big Brother Was Watching 


hen it comes to spying on its own people, China has re- 
vealed a surprising—and daunting—competence. 
Few in Beijing paid much attention to the cameras mounted 
on lampposts, rooftops and entryways along streets foreign- 
ers frequent. The SCOOT system, made by a British firm and 


purchased partly with development aid, 
was purportedly installed as part of a 
traffic-control system to count vehicles. 
The cameras were also secretly counting 
contacts between foreigners and Chi- 
nese, as John Pomfret, the A.P. corre- 
spondent expelled last week, found out. 
The Beijing State Security Bureau docu- 
mented its charges against him with, 
among other evidence, photos of Pom- 
fret and a source sitting in his car outside 
a Beijing hotel; apparently the pictures 
were taken from a rooftop across the 
street. 

The automatic cameras possess 
night vision, which enabled them to re- 
cord the bloody fighting along the major 
streets leading to Tiananmen Square. 
That sharp footage, skillfully edited and 
played repeatedly on state-run China 
Central Television, shows only aggres- 
sive “counterrevolutionary” demonstra- 
tors attacking impassive soldiers. Zoom- 
ing in on individual faces in the crowd, 
the editors created televised WANTED 
posters, complete with telephone num- 
bers for viewers to call to report on the 
students frozen on the screen. 
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Chinese TV: the “rumormonger” arrested 
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Even more startling was footage from a remote-control 
camera concealed in the dining room of a Beijing hotel, 
which was aired with a voice-over implying that the students 
at the table had been feasting when they were supposed to be 
fasting. Decipherable dates on the clip showed, however, 


that the dinner actually took place more 
than a week after their hunger strike 
ended. But the Chinese got the point: 
nothing is secret. 

Beijing's agents shocked the West by 
“stealing” raw footage of a man-on-the- 
street interview that ABC News had 
transmitted by satellite to the U.S. Ex- 
ecutives at ABC said they did not know 
how the Chinese obtained the interview, 
but conceded that surveillance experts 
could have intercepted the network's 
original satellite transmission. ABC's 
feeds are now scrambled. 

Once lulled by the cuddly Commu- 
nism of Deng Xiaoping, foreigners 
now take seriously the tales of wall-to- 
wall surveillance. In addition to tele- 
phone taps, the apartments (notably 
bedrooms), offices and cars of foreign- 
ers are bugged for sound and outfitted 
with tiny optical-filament cameras. 
Chinese security assured one foreign 
intelligence officer that the accumula- 
tion of tapes in a variety of languages 
was no problem: the agency has plenty 
of fellow travelers to deliver sophisti- 
cated, nuanced translations. 4g 
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SPREADSHEET Create a table in a spreadsheet that 
will automatically calculate formulas, allowing for 
what-if analyses. 
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WORD PROCESSING. Write a document in the full 
featured word processor. Even include a spreadsheet. 





GRAPHICS. Instantly turn your spreadsheet data 
into a graph. Choose from six graph types. 





DATABASE. Store information in a powerful data- 
base that can hold over 8,000 records, with up to 
256 fields 
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COMMUNICATIONS. Send or receive data between 
your PC and a mainframe, another PC or an on 
line information service. 
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Your boss wants 
you todoamillion 
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Your boss should take this 
quite well. 

Because with Symphony” 
from Lotus; you're able 
to easily juggle five key 
business applications 
at once: spreadsheet, 
word processing, 
graphics, database, 
and communications. 

And if you 
buy now you can 
get Symphony with 
Allways, the Spread- 
sheet Publisher from 
Funk Software, all 
at one great price* 

Symphony is the number 
one integrated software package. 
It’s the only one that automatically 
creates active connections between 
each application, so you can work 
faster and more efficiently. 

For example, you could 
create a table of sales data on your 
Symphony spreadsheet. Then, with 
one keystroke, switch to the word 
processor and write an accom- 
panying memo. Switch to graphics 
and chart that same sales data, 
and youre done. If you need to 
change your data, switch back 
to your spreadsheet, revise it, and 
all your other sections update 
automatically. 

You never have to cut and 
paste information or type in a 





Using the Allways program, you 
can quickly and easily make your 
Symphony documents look terrific. 


atonce, 


ull do five. 


formula to create a link, as in other 
integrated programs. What's more, 
the Symphony spreadsheet is based 
on Lotus 1-2-3? the 
industry standard. As 
1-2-3 advances, Sym- 
phony will incorporate 
the latest spreadsheet 
features, in addition 
to enhancements to 
the other Symphony 
applications. 

And Allways 
makes your Symphony 
reports look better 
than ever. Allways 
provides you with 
many advanced formatting and 
printing options, including laser 
printer support. Allways is easy 
to use, and works directly from 
within Symphony. 

Take advantage of this offer. 
Go to your Info. Center Manager 
or your local Lotus reseller and 
ask for Symphony. With Symphony 
you can show your boss just 
how versatile you can be. 





Lotus Symphony now with Allways 


marks of Lotus Developn 


ent Corporation. *Offer valid while supplies last. Participating resellers only 




















“Grandma looked just like her picture!” 


A child, born on the other side 
of a continent, instantly recog- 
nizes the grandmother he’s 
never seen—from the photo- 
graphs she sends him. And at 
Canon, we feel proud. 
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Canon cameras have made ad- 
vanced photographic technol- 
ogy simple and affordable for 
more kinds of people than ever 
before. 
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Most people know Canon well, 
for fine photographic and busi- 
ness equipment. 

But there's a side of Canon most 
people don't know at all. For in- 
stance, are you surprised to hear 
that leading edge Canon technol- 
ogies have provided the lenses 











for most American TV network 
cameras? Or that they're helping 
make communication possible 
for people who are speech and 
motor impaired? Or that the total 
range of Canon's involvement 
today runs from business to 
biotechnology and beyond? 





Yet in one way, nothing's been 
changed. Canon still has just one 
goal in striving for great techno- 
logical breakthroughs. 

And that's to make small human 
ones possible. 


The heart of technology 


Broadcasting Equipment 
Calculators 

Color Laser Copiers 
Communication Aids for Disabled 
Components 

Desktop Publishing Systems 
Digital Image Scanners 
8mm Video Camcorders 
Electronic Typewriters 
Facsimile 

Floppy Disk Drives 

Laser Beam Printers 
Medical Equipment 
Micrographics Equipment 
Office Copiers 

Personal Computers 
Personal Copiers 

Printers 

Semiconductor Equipment 
Still Video Systems 

35mm Cameras 


Word Processors 




















We Took A Great Idea, 


Introducing the latest 
breakthrough rolled out by 
Samsonite® The Ultravalet™ 
Carry-On with Wheels — the 
carry-on that lets you hit the 
ground running. Thanks to 4 
wheels that get the carry-on 
off your back. 
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Acasa lll a? 
Reinventing the wheel. We 
recessed all 4 wheels to keep 
them from getting hung - on 
objects like your seat. And de 
signed the wheels to keep the 
bag going where you're going 





Everything hangs together 
Thanks to our special hanging 
compartment for suits, dresses 
and coats. And our unique 
hanger system that locks any 


All nghts reserved 
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type of hanger in place - 
allows you to pack right from the 
closet. There’ also a strap at the 
bottom of our extended garment 
compartment that keeps longer 
items in place, 





Rei 
A suitcase within a suitcase. 
‘This carry-on is truly unique 
because of its detachable valet 
compartment. It can be removed 
from the main bag and used as a 
second suitcase, taken outand 
used as a dresser drawer in your 
hotel room or left in the bag so 
that you can live nght out of it 
You'll find there are lots of other 
reasons why people are getting 
carried away with the Ultravalet 
Carry-On with Wheels, Like the 
fact that it actually fits under most 
airline seats. So hurry on down 
toa higgage store near you, and 
you'll see why it’s the fastest 
moving thing on 4 wheels, 
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Portrait of a “Hooligan” 





From Mao's Little Red Book to embracing democracy 


BY TED GUP 


Wi Kaixi. 21. A Uighur 
with wavy black hair, big 


round eyes, high cheekbones. 
Shown last week on Chinese tele- 
vision on secret videotape from 
a Beijing hotel that falsely sug- 
gested he was eating when he was 
on a hunger strike in Tiananmen 
Square. Wanted by the Chinese 
government. His crime: he was 
a leader of the prodemocracy 
movement. 

Just a few months ago, Wuer 
was a handsome college fresh- 
man who listened to Beethoven, 
read classic Chinese novels and 
thought there was no greater ad- 
venture than riding horseback 
with cossack herdsmen in the 
cool mountains of his beloved 
Xinjiang autonomous region. 

But then Wuer found a more 
compelling cause in rallying dis- 
contented students to demand 
changes from the Chinese gov- 
ernment. It was Wuer who, 
though wilting from hunger, sat 
across from Li Peng and chas- 
tised him for arriving late to the 
meeting accorded the protesters 
“He talked with Li Peng as an 
equal,” said a Beijing intellectual 
His denim jacket and shaggy hair 
became a familiar sight in Tian- 
anmen, where the charismatic 
Wuer barked directives from a 
bullhorn and bantered with dem- 
onstrators and journalists alike. Even af- 
ter other student leaders voted him off the 
standing committee organizing the pro- 
tests, in part for advising his fellow strik- 
ers to abandon the square the day after 
martial law was declared, Wuer remained 
devoted to the cause. “I deserved to be re- 
placed,” he conceded, for believing false 
information that the army was about to 
move in. After the army finally did ap- 
pear two weeks later, Wuer vanished, and 
only last week’s manhunt dispelled ru- 
mors that he had been shot to death or 
had taken his own life 

China’s hard-liners have vilified 
Wuer and other student protesters as 
counterrevolutionaries. But those who 
have known Wuer for years say he never 
sought to overthrow the government and 
that he hoped one day to join the Commu- 
nist Party. During the protests, he told re- 
porters his aim was to “form a nationwide 
citizens’ organization, like the Polish Soli- 
darity,” able to deal “openly and directly” 
with the government. Though sometimes 
overconfident, even cocky, he had no his- 


Fugitive Wuer Kaixi: “I knew that we needed an 
organizer who wasn't afraid to die” 



































tory of troublemaking. “He's a 
good student, he’s from a good 
family, he loves the people, and he 
loves the country,” said a close 
friend. But like others in the pro- 
test movement, Wuer possessed a 
combustible mix of raw courage and na- 
iveté, Weeks before the Tiananmen mas- 
sacre, he told an American reporter, “I 
knew that we needed an organizer who 
wasn't afraid to die.” 

He was born Orkache (pronounced 
Wu-er-kai-she as transliterated into Chi- 
nese) Dawlat in Beijing on Feb. 17, 1968, a 
native Uighur, in the midst of the Cultural 
Revolution, when an aging Mao Zedong 
fomented social unrest in the name of class 
struggle. A family portrait shows Wuer, 
age |, holding up a copy of Mao’s Little 
Red Book. Throughout the rigors of the pe- 
riod, his father remained a loyal member of 
the party who spent years translating the 
works of Marx, Lenin and Mao from Chi- 
nese into Uighur. When thousands of Chi- 
na’s intellectuals were forced out of the cit- 
ies to work as peasants in the countryside, 





Wuer's father went willingly, The strain 
and exposure left his legs paralyzed for 
years afterward, but he neither complained 
nor criticized the party. 

A precocious child who read insatia- 
bly, Wuer often visited his grand- 
parents in Xinjiang, near the Sovi- 
et border, to learn Uighur. But he 
spent most of his boyhood and 
school years in Beijing in an 
apartment adorned by a portrait 
of Mao put there by his father 

In 1984 the family moved to 
Urumgai in Xinjiang. On Wuer's 
bedroom wall hung a portrait of 
the ancient poet Qu Yuan. Wuer 
began to write poetry, and took 
part in school affairs. He helped 
edit the school newspaper, an ex- 
perience friends believe developed 
his interest in freedom of the 
press. In the summers he went on 
school field trips into the moun- 
tains to stay with the cossack | 
herdsmen. That too left an im- 
pression. “He could tell the differ- 
ence between the life of the ordi- 
nary people and the life of the 
\ leaders, and he got ideas from 
these people,” said a friend. In 
1988 he entered Beijing Normal 
University. He told friends he 
wanted to study Chinese literature 
but felt compelled to pursue an 
education degree because the Ui- 
ghurs were in dire need of 
teachers. 

Last January his 
ideas seemed to flower 
into activism. He wrote a 
friend that inflation was 
“robbing the country,” 
and he worried about its 
impact on workers. His 
political views grew out 
of his own experiences, 
not Western influence; he 
never went abroad, but 
his voracious reading ex- 
posed him to all sorts of 
modern concepts, Chi- 
nese and foreign. “He believed,” said a 
friend, “the Chinese expression that the 
leaders should serve the people.” 

During the pro-democracy demon- 
strations, Wuer headed the banned inde- 
pendent union of students, where his so- 
phisticated ideas and brash irreverence 
won him considerable celebrity. But it 
was less easy for those who knew him well 
to think of him on a hunger strike. Since 
childhood he had suffered acute stomach 
trouble, and only a few days into the fast 
he collapsed and was carried to the hospi- 
tal. His mother crossed the country from 
Xinjiang to plead with him not to resume 
his fast. He persisted 

Said a friend: “He fears nothing; he 
was always like that.” But now, with his 
face on wanted posters across the country, 
Wuer Kaixi has al! China to fear. oa 


WZAON NIBOU 
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For those who believe 
is the greatest 


For years, those who sought the highest accepted the high prices these automobiles 
level of luxury have turned to traditional commanded. Itis into this rather wide gap that 
luxury sedans. And accepted the modest the Mazda 929 moves with effortless grace. 
performance they offered. While those look- The 929’s V6 power and highly sophisti- 
ing for both luxury and great performance cated suspension give it the responsive per- 
have turned to the sedans of Europe And _— formance normally associated with far more 





expensive luxury sedans. Its spacious and For additional information about the 
elegantly appointed interior pampers driver © Mazda 929, call this toll-free number today: 
and passengersalike. Andthe929's36-month/ 800-424-0202, ext. 702. And discover the 
50,000-mile “bumper-to-bumper” warranty” unequaled luxury of exceptional performance. 
is clear proof of the outstanding confidence 

Mazda has in its long-lasting quality. 
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“See you Marca dealer for iniited-warrarty deta%s, © 1989 Mazda Motor of Amenca. inc 
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DIPLOMACY 


“Gorbi! Gorbi! Gorbi!” 


In Bonn, the Soviet leader envisions “a common European home” 


N ot since John F. Kennedy ar- 
rived to denounce the Berlin 
Wall in 1963 have West Germans 
lavished such adulation on a foreign 
visitor as they did last week on Sovi- 
et President Mikhail Gorbachev. 
But the messages left by the two 
travelers, their visits separated by 26 
years of history. were nearly as dis- 
parate as the directions from which 
they arrived. Whereas Kennedy's 
aim was to spread a message of re- 
solve at the very height of the cold 
war, the Soviet leader proclaimed a 
new era in which East and West 
could peacefully share their com- 
mon continent. 

Everywhere he went, Gorba- 
chev and his wife Raisa were be- 
sieged by cheering and excited 
crowds chanting, “Gorbi! Gorbi! 
Gorbi!” Chancellor Helmut Kohl, 
who faces a tough campaign for re- 
election in 1990, made seven appearances 
with his visitor, hoping. perhaps, to ab- 
sorb some of the generous warmth. Gor- 
bachev’s popularity rating among West 
German voters is considerably higher 
than Kohl's; a poll taken for the weekly 
Der Spiegel in early June gave Gorbachev 
a score of +2.2 on a scale of +5 to —5, 
compared with —0.6 for Kohl 

The most concrete accomplishment of 
the four-day visit was a joint declaration 
committing both countries to “overcom- 
ing the division of Europe” and sharing “a 





The Gorbachevs lift a greeter during a reception 
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common European home.” The wording 
of the first point was crucial to the 
West Germans, who hope that someday 
one of the divisions to give way will be the 
separation of the two Germanys. The sec- 
ond is Gorbachev's formulation for plac- 
ing the Soviet Union in the European 
mainstream 

In addition, both countries endorsed 
“the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion.” For the Soviets that code phrase 
amounted to a virtual renunciation of the 


so-called Brezhnev Doctrine, the justifica- | 








tion for the invasion of Czechoslovakia in 
1968. Joked Soviet Foreign Ministry 
spokesman Gennadi Gerasimov: “Now 
we have the Frank Sinatra doctrine—let 
them do it their way.” 

The two sides also signed elev- 
en other agreements, all involving 
trade. Commerce between the two 
countries, which fell 36% from its 
peak in 1984 to a total of $8 billion 
» last year, has lately begun to pick 
* up again. Gorbachev was especial- 

ly taken with demonstrations 
of the high-tech wizardry that 
abounds in West German industry 
In one factory a robot poured 
glasses of a local wine for a toast 
with Baden-Wirttemberg Minis- 
ter President Lother Spath. Gorba- 
chev repeatedly encouraged West 
German industrialists to partici- 
pate in joint ventures in the Soviet 
Union. Said he: “Those who look 
ahead and take calculated risks are 
doing the right thing.” 

At a news conference shortly 
before he left, Gorbachev respond- 
ed somewhat evasively to a ques- 
tion about the Berlin Wall, calling 

it “no great problem.” He repeated the 
standard East German position that the 
Wall could be torn down when the condi- 
tions that created it have disappeared. But 
even if Gorbachev were open to discussion 
on that matter, he would face certain resis- 
tance from East Germany, which opposes 
most of his liberal reforms. One measure 
of Gorbachev's standing in East Berlin 
press coverage of his trip was consistently 
minimal By William R. Doerner. 
Reported by James O. Jackson/Bonn and 
John Kohan with Gorbachev 
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After the speeches, the coffins were reinterred in the Rakos- 
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Catharsis in Hungary 


A pyramid of funeral wreaths lay beside the wooden 
coffins in Heroes’ Square. There, last week, more than 
200,000 mourners gathered in downtown Budapest to bury 
the Stalinist ghost in Hungarian history. Church bells tolled, 
and the people sang the Szozat, the emotionally charged 
hymn of the nation’s repeated triumphs over foreign 
domination. 

It was a proper tribute for Imre Nagy. He was Hungary's 
Prime Minister in 1956, when Soviet tanks stormed into Bu- 
dapest to crush the tumultuous uprising that for a moment 
seemed to promise freedom and democracy in one of Mos- 
cow’s East European satellites. Nagy and four of his top 
aides were executed in 1958 after a secret trial and buried in 
an unmarked grave. Earlier this year, their bodies were ex- 
humed for a formal, cathartic reburial. “Never again should 
such a terror occur,”’ Miklos Vasarhelyi, Nagy’s former press 
secretary, told the crowd. “We hereby close once and for all 
a tragic, painful epoch to be able to open a new page in the 
history of our nation.” 


keresztur cemetery in the same plot from which they had been 
exhumed. A sixth coffin was lowered empty into the ground in 
symbolic memory of more than 200 other Hungarians who 
were executed in the terror that followed the uprising. a 











Stalinist ghost: Nagy's flower-covered coffin in Heroes’ Square 
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Putting 
Macintosh 
to work. 








From the Apple” Macintosh IIx and IIcx “We Sell and install more 


to the Apple LaserWriter’ IINTX printers: 


so advanced is Macintosh computer tech- networks in the U. “t than any 


nology that it practically demands an 
advanced support network to help business Db f 
users make the most of it. other company Ya actor 

That's where ComputerLand* comes in. f i] 
With more than 300 Apple-authorized 0 nearly 
centers, a spectrum of customized service 3 to i] ” 
plans, and special network training and ‘ 
support facilities, ComputerLand is in a Al Andrus 
unique position to help business. And the Senior 
Macintosh family — with its computational 
muscle and ability to network and connect 
with other computers—is ideally suited for : : 
today’s hybrid workplace. So drop by or ‘ Support 
call our ComputerLand store. Together, ComputerLand 
we'll put Macintosh to work for you. 


Computerland 


Business to business. Person to person. 


poration. Apple. the App LaserWriter and Macintosh 


Vice-President, 
Service and 
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“When Iwas your age, 
robots did what they were told” 


Imagine a generation of robots that can learn from their experiences and make their 
own decisions. It’s happening—thanks to Neural Networks that enable computer 
systems to mimic the human brain. Engineers at Martin Marietta are using these 
computer technologies to help robots learn. So that in years to come, robots may 
be able to perform intelligent tasks on land, in space and under the sea. At Martin 





“But Dad, my generation ts different” 


Marietta, we apply the same creative intelligence to robotics that we bring to defense, 
electronics, space, information systems, energy and materials. Intelligence that is 
making traditional ideas about robots seem positively old-fashioned. 


MASTERMINDING TOMORROW'S TECHNOLOGIES. 
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THE FINE ART OF FLYING 
by Tabuchi. 





THE LIBERTY TREE. 


The Liberty Tree 

by Tabuchi 

To mark the 200th 
anniversary of 

the French Revolution, 
the Japanese artist 
Tabuchi, rendered 
the spirit of freedom 
as a vivid display of 

c olor and movement 
Fly with us to France 
and help us celebrate 
an event of a lifetime 


THE FINE ART 
OF FLYING 
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Fighting Fire with Fire 


Tired of stones, Israeli settlers launch their own revolt on the West Bank 


BY JOND.HULL HEBRON 


he Jewish settlers of the West Bank 
Despite 18 

months of rebellion by Palestinians 
who also lay claim to the land, most of the 
settlers are more determined than ever to 
stay put. But they are less sure about the 
government's commitment. Angered by 


are not easily moved 


the failure of the Israeli army to put down 
the uprising and its inability to provide 
them with sufficient protection from the 
daily onslaught of stones, some of the set- 


Caught in the middle: authorities detain a Jew after a vigilante raid 


tlers have launched an intifadeh of their 
Hard-core extremists, numbering 
thousand, have organized a vi- 
cious campaign of retaliation against Pal 


own 


several 


estinian villages that is inflaming hatred 
threatening to escalate the violence rack- 


ing the Holy Land, and bringing the set 





tlers into dangerous confrontation with 
the Israeli army itself. 

Chaim Waldman is one of the self- 
A zealous Ameri- 
Bank 


years ago 


proclaimed vigilantes 
who moved to the West 
Ohio, seven 
Waldman considers himself a part-time 
commando waging a messianic struggle 
against his Palestinian neighbors. “When 
I go outin my car, I'm hunting for Arabs 

says the 37-year-old engineer. “I put a 
bullet in the chamber of my M-16 and 
keep it pointed out the window with the 
off.’ He deliberately shifts 
Peugeot station wagon into low gear as he 
enters Palestinian villages to steady his 
aim in the event of attack. “There is 
a Jewish intifadeh now, and it can’t be 


can Jew 
from Columbus 


safety his 





stopped,” he says. “We're headed for war.” 
Waldman is an eager participant in 
the wave of retaliatory raids now igniting 
the occupied territories. Last month three 
dozen settlers went on a rampage in the 
Palestinian village of Kifl Harith, near 
Nablus, smashing and burning property 
shooting animals and spraying houses 
with hundreds of rounds of automatic fire 
A 16-year-old Palestinian girl was killed 
| by stray bullets as she hid in her home 
The Arab city of Hebron is a frequent tar- 
get of Jewish raiders from nearby Kiryat 


i 


Arba. Daily patrols of heavily armed set- 
Ulers cruise the streets to prove they can 
still move freely around the city 

Nothing short of mass expulsion will 
satisfy the more radical “The 
Jews who live here should be decorated 
for their patience,” says Aharon Domb, 
32, who runs a yeshiva in Hebron. From 
his bulging briefcase he pulls out an as- 
sortment of Palestinian weapons: rocks. 
metal spears, and spikes designed to rup- 


settlers 


ture tires. By his count, 541 vehicles were 
damaged and 30 Jews injured in Hebron 
during April and May alone. “Look at 
what we have to live with,” he says, dis- 
playing pictures of broken windshields 
‘We accept that set- 
tling the land of Israel requires suffering, 
but this is too much.” 

To defend themselves, the settlers of- 
ten travel in convoys and maintain radio 
contact with situation rooms back home 
They get army escorts to guard Jewish bus- 
es in the territories, and have persuaded 
the government to subsidize car owners 
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who purchase shatterproof windows. How- 
ever settlers travel, army-issued weapons 
are always within reach 

But the extremists prefer an aggres- 
sive offense and conduct paramilitary pa- 
trols to protect and punish. Waldman de- 
scribes their crude tactics: “After an Arab 
attack, we send out an alert, jump into our 
cars and head for the area. Then we de- 
stroy and burn.” Already these vigilantes 
have killed at least 15 Palestinians, while 
one Jewish settler has been murdered by 
Arabs. Waldman, who took a sniper’s 





A gun-toting West Banker on the lookout for Palestinian attackers 


course in the U.S. Army, won't comment 
on whether he is responsible for any of the 
deaths, but confides, “Arabs have good 
reason to fear me.” 

Soldiers who dare to intervene have 
been threatened and harassed—or merely 
ignored. When dozens of troops attempt- 
ed to block vigilantes leaving Kiryat 
Arba, the settlers slipped out on foot or by 
back roads. Last week police arrested He- 
bron resident David Axelrod on charges 
of physically assaulting soldiers, but the 
army has generally been frustrated in its 
efforts to keep the vengeful settlers under 
control. Major General Amram Mitzna, 
who heads Israeli forces in the West 
Bank, has asked the government to “help 
us by stopping the settlers’ incitement 
against the Israel Defense Forces.” He 
warns, “We are in an explosive situation 
because of settler actions.” 

But Israel's hard-line leaders are re- 
luctant to criticize the behavior of their 
fellow nationalists across the “green line 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir concedes 
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We've produced more 
happy endings 
than anyone in Hollywood. 


Happy endings look easy on the silver screen. 
In the real world, however, they take a little 
more planning. A little more hard work. Even 
a little more imagination. 
Which is why so many people turn to the 
companies of The Prudential to help make 
their biggest dreams come true. 


J e oO 
Enjoying peace of mind 
Consider Prudential 
Insurance. For over 110 
years, it has been 
helping families like 
yours. Today, millions 
of Americans depend on 
The Rock” for the peace 
of mind that comes from solid protection. 


Achieving financial security 


When it comes to invest- 
ing, Prudential-Bache 
Securities is known for 
its rock solid resources 
and market wise invest- 
ment advice. Advice 
that’s helping investors 


ThePrudential 


Insurance 





Prudential-Bache 





all over America reach their financial goals. 
And perhaps even feel a bit more secure 
and confident along the way. 


Finding the home of your dreams 


You can also turn to 

The Rock when you’re 
buying or selling a home. 
Because some of the best 
names in residential real 
estate have now joined 
The Prudential. Backed 
by the strength of The Rock, The Prudential 
Real Estate Affiliates can help turn the home 
of your dreams into a reality. 

So whether your plans call for insurance 
protection, investment advice, or even buying 
or selling a home, look to the companies of 
The Prudential to help you with your most 
important financial needs. 

Because no matter how your script reads 
now, with the strength of The Rock, it could 
have a much happier ending. 
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Build your future on The Rock. 
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that “no one is entitled to take the law 
into his own hands” but reserves his sym- 
pathy for the settlers’ plight. Foreign Min- 
ister Moshe Arens praises West Bank 
Jews as the “frontline obstacle to the es- 
tablishment of a Palestinian state.” Still, 
the government hopes to cool off the set- 
tlers with a series of tough new measures 
against Arab demonstrators. Last week 
Chief of Staff Dan Shomron requested an 
amendment that would allow him to de- 
port Palestinians before their appeals are 
heard. The Defense Ministry also asked 
lawmakers to double the period of deten- 
tion without trial from six months to 
twelve months. 

The army insists it will punish Jews 
who break the law. But Palestinians say 
soldiers often stand by idly when settlers 


attack Arabs. Rafik, 31, who won't dis- 
close his full name for fear of retaliation, 
recalls an attack on his home in the vil- 
lage of Halhul two weeks ago. Just as 
the family was finishing breakfast. five 
heavily armed men stepped from a car 
with Israeli license plates and unleashed 
a barrage of insults and indiscriminate 
gunfire. “It was an expression of raw ha- 
tred.” says Rafik, pointing to broken win- 
dows and mirrors and a dozen bullet 
holes in the wall, When the army arrived, 
the settlers fled and soldiers fired several 
rounds of rubber bullets at the stunned 
Palestinians as they emerged from their 
house. “This violence and humiliation 
make it difficult to believe we can ever 
live together.” he says. 

Most settlers realize that Jewish vigi- 





lantism makes for bad public relations at 
the least, but some Israelis fear the ex- 
tremists have something more drastic in 
mind. As they see it, the situation will 
ultimately deteriorate into a full-scale 
war, what the more rabid call the “Big 
Bang.” enabling Israel to expel the West 
Bank's 980,000 Arabs. Explains Domb: 
“Killing Arabs doesn’t help our cause. 
That's why we talk about expulsions. It's 
more humane.” 

What motivates many of these settlers 
is fear of a political solution based on terri- 
torial compromise. The most radical will 
fight that to the death. Vows Waldman: 
“If Israeli soldiers ever try to remove us, 
I'll go into the hills and fight a guerrilla 
war.” His Arab neighbors can already at- 
test to his brutal determination. s 








Trying to Bridge the Gap 








A nd then there are the 
“good Jews,” as they are 
known to their Arab counter- 
parts, a hundred or so Israelis 
who meet regularly with an 
equally small number of Pal- 
estinians for round-table dis- 
cussions that have all the 
naive earnestness of 1960s- 
style encounter-group ses- 
sions. Their meetings are ar- 
ranged secretly with code 
words; they debate over cof- 
fee and cake in one another's 
homes; they talk about mis- 








imprisoned after urging West 
Bank Arabs to plant vegeta- 
ble gardens to achieve agri- 
cultural self-sufficiency, put 
it simply: “Even if all we do is 
talk, it is good.” 

Whatever the venue or 
composition of the groups, 
there are invariably two 
agendas at work, one psycho- 
logical, the other political 
“We Jews see the dialogues 
as a way of dashing stereo- 
types,” says Leora Frucht, an 
Israeli writer. “The Palestin- 
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trust and victimization. The 
Jews recall the Holocaust, 
the Palestinians the humiliation of Israel’s occupation. In 
common, they all deplore the intransigence of Israel's politi- 
cal leadership. 

“We are one of the confidence-building measures the 
Shamir government claims to favor,” says Hillel Bardin, 53, 
a veteran of the American civil rights movement. He was 
jailed for two weeks last year after trying to arrange a dia- 
logue with Palestinians while on reserve army duty in the 
West Bank town of Ramallah. “You'd think the authorities 
would be delighted.” 

They are not. Publicly, Israeli officials are noncommit- 
tal. “Privately,” concedes a senior Israeli army command- 
er, “we are apoplectic. Acknowledging that moderate Pal- 
estinians actually exist in the middle of the intifadeh and 
that they are unafraid to meet Israelis when they know we 
can jail them on the flimsiest of pretexts means it might 
really be possible to achieve a peaceful solution—which is 
exactly what Shamir is against. To him, calm talk can lead 
only to the thing he fears most, a Palestinian state in the 
West Bank.” 

Given their meager influence on Israeli public opinion, 
which is moving furiously rightward, these interlocutors are 
strengthened by such criticism. At one meeting in Bardin’s 
Jerusalem home, Jad Isaac, a Palestinian biology professor 


in place of ammunition, Israelis and Palestinians try dialogue 


ians want more. They say to 
us. ‘We know you're here to 
assuage your guilt, and that’s fine as far as it goes. Now what 
we need is to organize some joint actions.’ They want us to 
refuse army service and lie down with them in front of the 
bulldozers when an Arab house is ordered destroyed. Be- 
cause we won't do things like that, the Palestinians leave 
with unfulfilled expectations. We could be doing more harm 
than good.” 

Beyond the differing expectations lies a more fundamen- 
tal disagreement, Although all the dialogue participants fa- 
vor a two-state solution, the Israelis insist that a Palestinian 
nation be demilitarized. Suggestions that Israel also disarm 
are greeted with incredulity. “Creating alternative images of 
each other—dedemonizing each other—is worthwhile in it- 
self,” says Paul Mendes-Flohr, a Hebrew University philoso- 
phy professor. “But while many of us accept the right of 
the Palestinians to exist alongside us in their own state, 
even the moderate Palestinians with whom we meet only 
seem willing to accept Israel because of the fact of our 
strength.” To which Israel’s West Bank commander nods 
sadly. “Unless and until the right-vs.-fact problem is 
bridged,” says Major General Amram Mitzna, “it won't ever 
matter what Arafat says, and the settlers’ mentality will be 
closer to the feelings of most Israelis, even if most Israelis de- 
plore the settlers’ tactics.” —By Michael Kramer 
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ae a 
that isitafrad 
to be measured by both. 


Until now, everyone knew what to call 
acar that got 32 mpg on the highway and 
cost under $10,000. They called them 

iS economy cars. 

Mark RS But test drive our new 

$ I-Mark RS and you might 
find that phrase slightly 

inadequate. Because under the hood is 

a remarkable new twin cam 16-valve fuel- 

injected engine that delivers 125 horse- 

power, redlines at a stratospheric 7800 

rpm and rockets the RS from 0-60 in just 

8.1 seconds. All the while sounding “like 


tM.S.R.P, PO.E. excluding tax, loense and tran: 
*December 1988. tBased on Road & Track Road Test December 1988. 


portation fees as of 12/1/88, Shown with optional equipment 


a Cosworth racing engine’ according to Road 
& Track* But it doesn't just sound like a rac- 
ing car. Its suspension system was refined by 
the same engineers at Lotus that create For- 
mula One racing machines. 

Resulting in a car that corners at.79g on 
the skid pad, just like a Porsche 944! 

Getting back to what to call it, wed like to 
suggest “sizzling sports coupe?’ | F 
But we have to admit it wasn’t 


our idea. It 
=! ISUZU 
& Tracks. 

The 


First Car Builders of Japan. 























Here’s why over 29000 
to AI&P PRO WATS i 


Local: intrastate, interstate, international calls 
on same line 


No special lines or installation 
Discounts 24 hours a day 

Free call detail 

Discounted rates 


Credit card discounts on every out-of-state 
direct-dialed call 


Fastest call set up time 


Highest call completion rates 


Highest error-free data connections 


Largest reach of international countries 
Most reliable network 
© 1989 AT&T 


MCI and PRISM PLUS are trademarks of MCI Communications Corporation 
US SPRINT is a trademark of US Sprint, a limited partnership. 


“Service provided by local exchange carrier. 


29,000 customers returned from all other common carriers. 
Data connection results based on 9,600 bps modems, full duplex, non-treliis. 





AT&T 
PRO™ WATS 


YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 


YES 


YES 


customers have returned 


n less than 90 days. 


MCT’ 
PRISM PLUS™ 








US SPRINT* 
DIAL 1 WATS 








We wouldn't make this guaranteed 
offer if ATeT PRO WATS wasn't the 


best value. 

If your business spends $120 a month or more on 
long distance, and you think AT&T PRO WATS is for 
you, call us. 


1. We'll pay the sign-up fee. 

2. We'll pay any switchover charges. 

3. If youre replacing your dedicated access service, 
we'll pay up to $150 toward the installation of a 
regular business line for every dedicated line you 
switch. 

4. We guarantee you'll be satisfied not only with our 
price, but also with our quality and service. Or 
you have up to 90 days to change your mind. And 
we'll pay any charges to switch you back to your 
old carrier. 


PS. If your business spends $5,000 a month or 
more on long distance, you should also call 


us. And take advantage of our special ATeT 


MEGACOM® WATS Promotion and Service 

Guarantee. Which can save you even more. 
Time runs out on August 10, 1989, 
Call us now: 1 800 222-0400, Ext.42 


For information about resident services and pricing plans, call 1800 225-466, Ext. 8146 


Afst 
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The right choice. 


























World Notes 





REFUGEES 
Pulling In the 
Welcome Mat 


With compassion for the Viet- 
namese boat people nearly ex- 
hausted after an exodus that be- 
gan in 1975, last week’s Geneva 
conference on Indochinese refu- 
gees produced a unanimous vote 
to adopt a tough new policy. 
For the 50,000 asylum 
seekers who landed in South- 
east Asia before governments 
in the region stopped guaran- 
teeing them refugee status, 


A tough new policy makes the outlook bleak for escapees 





there was good news: resettle- 
ment countries such as the 
US., Canada and Australia 
agreed to take in 55,000 more 
escapees. But for those who 
arrived later, the outlook was 
bleak, Only the few who can 
prove that they left to avoid 
persecution and not just to es- 
cape economic privation will 
be eligible to enter other 
countries. The rest will be en- 
couraged and perhaps eventu- 
ally forced to return home. 
But at the moment, Viet Nam 
is refusing to take them 
back s 





A Marker ona 
Chilly Grave 


Adolf Hitler saw the great 
dreadnought as the key to end- 
ing Britain's naval supremacy 
Even Winston Churchill con- 
ceded that the 823-ft., 42,000- 
ton German battleship was a 
“masterpiece of naval con- 
struction.”” Rather than 
emerging as the scourge of the 
Atlantic, however, the Bis- 


| marck fell victim to a superior 


British force in one of World 
War IT’s most spectacular na- 
val engagements. Only nine 
days after leaving on her first 
combat mission, she was sunk 
on May 27, 1941, with all but 
about 115 of her 2,200-man 
crew aboard 

Last week the Bismarck’s 
hulk was discovered some 600 
miles west of the Brittany port 
of Brest by Robert Ballard, the 
undersea explorer who in 1986 
located the wreck of the pas- 


| senger liner Titanic. As in the 


search for the Titanic, Ballard, 


| a scientist at the Woods Hole 


Oceanographic Institute in 
Massachusetts, used the un- 


| manned submersible Argo in 


his Bismarck quest. According 
to Ballard, the battleship, 
which lies 15,000 ft. below the 
surface, is intact, upright and 
“in an excellent state of preser- 
vation’’—a remarkable fact 
considering that more than 
300 shells and torpedoes were 
fired into the Bismarck by its 
Royal Navy attackers. Ballard 
says he does not plan to sal- 
vage the Bismarck. Last week 
he refused to provide the exact | 
coordinates of the wreck’s lo- 
cation, declaring that he wish- 
es the sunken vessel to remain 
inviolate. wu 





The great dreadnought 





CUBA 


Thinning Out 
The Ranks 


It was the equivalent of arrest- 
ing Dwight Eisenhower in the 
wake of the Normandy inva- 
sion. Last week Cuba an- 





nounced that Army General 
Arnaldo Ochoa Sanchez. a 
hero of the revolution and for- 
mer top commander of Cuban 
forces in Ethiopia and Angola, 
had been arrested for drug traf- 
ficking and corruption. Ochoa, 


| said the Communist Party pa- 


per Granma, had “reached 


agreements” with drug smug- 
glers “near our territory,” In 
addition, six other military offi- 
cers were similarly arrested 
What was going on? Some 
observers believed that Presi- 
dent Fidel Castro was conduct- 


| ing one of his periodic political 


purges, weeding out officers 


suspected of disloyalty. Others 
thought he was finally ac- 
knowledging what the U.S. has 
long charged: that high-rank- 
ing members of Castro's gov- 
ernment are up to their necks 
in allowing Cuba to become a 
transshipment point for U.S.- 
bound cocaine s 





MEXICO 


The Cop and 
The Newsman 


Five years ago, when Manuel 
Buendia, Mexico's most influ- 
ential political columnist, was 
gunned down, José Antonio 
Zorrilla Pérez was on the scene 
within minutes. As head of the 
Federal Security Directorate 
(DFS), Zorrilla was Mexico's 
top cop, but his quick arrival 
seemed suspicious, since his 
agency did not have jurisdic- 
tion in the case. That did not 
stop DFS operatives from raid- 
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A former untouchable finally faces trial for a 1984 murder 


Cau ABE YD 


ing Buendia’s office anyway 

It was rumored that Buen- 
dia was killed because he was 
wriling another story linking 
Officials to corruption. Last 
week Mexican authorities 
named Zorrilla as the “pre- 
sumed intellectual author” of 
the assassination 

Zorrilla, who quit as DFS 
chief in 1985, was arrested, and 
is expected to be charged with 
murder. Solving the crime 
would be a breakthrough for 
President Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari, who is refurbishing 
his image by going after people 
thought to be untouchable. @& 
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J&B Scotch Whisky. Blended and bottled in Scotland by Justerini & Brooks, fine wine and spirit merchants since 1749. 
To send a gift of J&B anywhere in the U.S., call 1-800-528-6148. Void where prohibited. 
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LUMINA 3 






® FE] Let’ get it together. buckle up. *See your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this limited warranty. 
Chevrolet, the Chevrolet emblem and Corvette are registered trademarks of GM Corp. © 1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved 





Welcome 
to the new standard 


| for family cars. The 
| 1990 Lumina Sedan. 


: > wT haw Welcome to Lumina.” 
77M ; A family car so well thought out 

: omuxxamenen Chat it uses Scotchgard™ Fabric 
Protector on its base model seats for stain 
resistance and easy cleanup. : 
. A true 6-passenger sedan with 
i more people room than anything £9 
' in its class. 

A family car with a Corvette-inspired 
4-wheel independent suspension with a 
unique fiberglass rear leaf spring for an excep- 
tionally smooth and ~ Pd 


straight ride. oe 
A car designed CIR 


“= S,—. 
with the critical input ~~ =r 
of the people who build it y 4 
and backed by GMs com- -_-- & 


prehensive 3-year/50,000- 
mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty.* 
A car full of standard features you'd expect to 
pay extra for. 
Welcome to all this at an affordable Chevrolet 
price. 
Welcome to the New Standard. 
Call it smart. Breakthrough. Beautiful. 
We call it The Family Lumina Sedan for 1990. 
A new car so perfectly suited for today’s fami- 
lies that it has been named the Official Car of 
the new Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park. 
And you're welcome to see for your- 
self why family transportation will 
never be the same. 


Lumina Sedan at Backstage Stuctio Tour entrance of 


} \ 





——* 


Se a Disney-MGM Studios Theme [ark in Florida, part of the 


—— ot Walt Disney World® Resort near Orlando. 


The Disney-MGM Studios feature an exciting interactive 
7 theme park for the entire family and a complete working movie 
” and TV production facility with a Backstage Studio Tour 
© The Walt Disney Company 


THE 


OF AMERICA 
TODAY'S CHEVROLET <7 * 





4 This way 
if the 
market 
drops 
your 
pension 
fund 


is 
cushioned. y 


a Wale on 7% be rs 3 
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Blue Chip Advice ' 


The right mix of investments for 
your pension fund is more than 

a matter of computer modeling or 
analysis. It also calls for judgment, 
for the best minds in the business, 
for a firm that pays attention to 
your fund no matter its size. And 
that’s blue chip advice. 


@ Connecticut Mutual Financial Services @ Urbco @ GroupAmerica Insurance Company © Stat 


@CM Life © CM Assurance @CM Asset Advisors @ CM Transnational @ Diversified Insurance Servic 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 4 
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Help for At-Risk Kids 


An ambitious report calls for an overhaul of U.S. middle schools 


elevision calls them the wonder years, 

but for millions of youths between the 
ages of ten and 15, the years of early ado- 
lescence are anything but wonderful. No 
longer children, not quite adults, they are 
bombarded by dizzying physical changes, 
reeling emotions and raging hormones. To- 
day’s youngsters, however, face problems 
far more formidable than acne or gangly 
limbs. Drinking, drug abuse, sexually 
transmitted diseases and teenage pregnan- 
cy, once the province of high 
schools, have drifted into the 
lower grades, Add to this the 
crippling effects of broken 
homes and ill-equipped par- 
ents, and it is easy to see why 
nearly 7 million children ages 
ten to 17 are considered “at 
risk of becoming troubled, 
unproductive, even dangerous 
adults 

The nation’s middle and 
junior high schools—encom- 
passing Grades 6 through 9 
play a potentially crucial role 
in shaping the future of young 
adolescents. Yet these institu- 
tions have largely been left out 
of a flurry of educational re- 
forms that have focused on 
U.S. elementary and second- 
ary schools over the past six 
years. That may soon change, 
however. This week the spot- 
light will be squarely on the 
middle grades, as more than 
200 educators, lawmakers and health spe- 
cialists gather in Washington to discuss an 
ambitious report sponsored by the Carne- 
gie Corporation of New York. Titled 
“Turning Points: Preparing American 
Youth for the 21st Century,” it calls for a 
sweeping middle school overhaul aimed 
especially at helping “those at risk of be- 
ing left behind.” Among other things, the 
report recommends: 
> Creating smaller communities for 
learning. This would be done by restruc- 
turing schools into “houses,” or “schools 
within schools,” each consisting of 200 to 
300 students; grouping teachers and stu- 
dents together in teams; and assigning an 
adviser to each student, so that every child 
is well known by at least one adult. 
> Teaching an interdisciplinary core cur- 
riculum that would include English, fine 
arts, foreign languages, history, literature, 
math, science and social studies. The em- 
phasis would be on critical thinking— 
making connections between ideas—rath- 
er than rote learning. To promote positive 


| values and encourage good citizenship, the 

| curriculum would include health instruc- 
tion and community-service activities 
> Eliminating the practice of tracking 
students according to their achievement 

| level. Instead, schools should promote 
“cooperative learning” in which small 
groups of students of varying abilities 
work in teams under the supervision of 
one or more teachers 


> Boosting academic performance 


Teachers team up at Boston's Timilty Middle School 


Fostering a caring environment along with “critical thinking.” 


| through better health and fitness. Schools 
should ensure access to health-care and 
counseling programs, preferably through 
a “health coordinator” or on-site clinic 
Specifically, the report calls on middle 
schools to provide family-planning infor- 
mation to young adolescents 

The Carnegie recommendations add 
up to a middle school that is part class- 
room and part social-welfare agency, a 
combination that is bound to make some 
| educators uneasy. “Middle school admin- 
istrators have got their hands full just try- 
ing to educate kids, let alone creating 
warm, caring environments,” says Samuel 
Sava, executive director of the National 
Association of Elementary School 
Principals. 

But in a world where a great number 
of children arrive at school undernour- 
ished, neglected and in poor health, many 
feel that schools have little choice but to 
try to fill the gap left by the collapse of 
families and other social supports. “Par- 
ents just aren't there today,” says David 
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Lawrence, principal of the Thomas J 
Quirk Middle School in Hartford, Conn 
“We still are. The kids can’t be left to 
founder.” 

Besides the recommendations on sex 
counseling, perhaps the report's most con- 


| troversial proposal is the elimination of 





tracking. While it is true that minority and 
at-risk students are often warehoused in 
low-level classes, a blanket insistence on 
cooperative learning may motivate par- 
ents of gifted children to abandon the pub- 
lic schools. “We need to be careful,” says 
Stanford education professor Michael 
Kirst. “We certainly don’t want to slow 
down kids on the fast track.” 

One problem with carrying out the Car- 
,, hegie proposals is that they will 
& require a corps of instructors 
’ specialized in teaching early 
* adolescents. But only 23 states 
offer a credential for teaching 
in the middle grades. Those on 
the front lines “will need help 
and training,” says Chester 
Finn, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Education under Wil- 
liam Bennett. “Its noteveryone 
who can teach a 14-year-old.” 

The best argument in favor 
of the foundation’s suggestions 
is that many of them have al- 
ready been tried successfully 
according to one study, 63% of 
middle schools provide health 
instruction, 40% assign adult 
advisers to students, 33% use 
team teaching, and 28% offer 
sex education. Breaking up 
large, impersonal schools into 
smaller units is also starting to 
gain acceptance. “It’s a lot 
more work, but it’s very stimu- 
lating,” says Elizabeth Ophals, a social- 
studies teacher at the Louis Armstrong 
Middle School in New York City, where 
houses and team teaching were adopted 
last year 

The price tag for transforming the 
country’s middle schools will doubtless be 
higher than the federal, state or local gov- 
ernments want to pay. But, warns Carne- 
gie, the real choice is whether to fund 
health clinics, counseling and teacher 
training today or pay the far higher cost of 
dropouts, an ill-prepared work force and 
swelling welfare and prison rolls tomorrow 
“The nation cannot afford to continue ne- 
glecting these youth,” concludes the report 
Lorraine Monroe, director of the Center 
for Minority Achievement at Manhattan's 
Bank Street College of Education, agrees 
“We can’t hold school the way we used to 
hold school,” she says. “Some educators 
may say, ‘I didn’t sign on for that.’ Well, 
that’s the job now.” — By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington and 
Janice C. Simpson/New York 
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Chuck Yeager 


If you care about what's best for your car, chances are you 
already rely on one of these topflight AC-Delco marketers. 

Because they're doing the most to supply your favorite 
local retailers with quality AC-Delco parts. Parts that don't 
just fit your car's performance requirements They match 
them—for nearly any car you'll find on U.S. roads today. 

AC-Delco salutes such achievement and proudly dis- 
plays the names of these top performers for all to see 
Remember — they're on your side, helping to keep cars 
running their best. And believe us, we're awfully glad 
they're on our side, too! 
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A= Automotive Distributors, 

nc. 

South San Francisco, CA 

Advanced Motor Services 

Santa Ana, CA 

Allied, Inc. 

Ann Arbor, MI 

Allied Auto Parts Warehouse 

Atlanta, GA 

Allied Distributing Company of 
Houston, Inc. 

Houston, TX 

Amboy Generator Service, 
Inc. 

Cliffwood, NJ 

American Auto Products 

Pittsburgh, PA 

Auto Air & Radiator Supply 

Glenview, IL 

Auto Electric & Carburetor, Inc. 

Birmingham, AL 

Auto Electric Radio/Fullerton 

Fullerton, CA 

Auto Electric Service 
Company 

Louisville, KY 

Auto Electric Supply Company 

E. Cleveland, OH 

Auto Supply Company, Inc. 

Winston-Salem, NC 

Automate Warehouse 
Distributors 

Fullerton, CA 

Automotive Distributors, Inc. 

Columbus, OH 

Automotive Industries 
Warehouse, Inc. 

Appleton, WI 

Automotive Resources, Inc. 

Pittsburgh, PA 

Automotive Supply, Inc. 

Watertown, MA 

AutoZone, Inc. 


» “Memphis, TN 


Balas Distributing 
Freeland, PA 
Ben Clair, Inc. 
Miami, FL 
Braun Automotive, Inc. 
East St. Louis, IL 
Bruce Supply Com 
Farmington Hills, MI 
B.J's Wholesale Club 

Natick, MA 
C & M Enterprises 
© Stafford, TX ‘ 
Cal-State Auto Parts, Inc. 
; oa Diego, CA 

nyon Enterprises 
“pel CA 
Car Care Auto Parts 
Lake Charles, LA 
Casco Distributing 
Norristown, PA 
Central Automotive 

Warehouse 

Allston, MA 








Central Carolina Distributors 
Columbia, SC 


Champion Auto Stores, Inc. 
New Hope, MN 


Chandler Enterprises 
Ft. Worth, TX 


Coach & Motor Company 
Sterling Heights, MI 


Colonial Parts Distributors 
Richmond, VA 


Continental Parts Company 
Dallas, TX 


Costco Wholesale, Inc. 
Kirkland, WA 


Crescent Auto Parts, Inc. 
New Orleans, LA 


CT Automotive Distributors 
Des Moines, IA 


Davis & Wilmar, Inc. 
Pittsburgh, PA 


Delcoline, Inc. 
Hyattsville, MD 


Eagan Automotive 
Warehouse, Inc. 
St. Paul, MN 


Ed Perry Auto Parts 
Inman, SC 


Elco Automotive Distributors 
Fresno, CA 

F & R Auto Supply 
Wilmington, MA 


Factory Motor Parts 
N. Kansas City, MO 


Factory Motor Parts/California 
Bellflower_GA 

Five Automotive, Inc. 

S. Holland) 1 


Fleet Supply Warehouse, Inc: 
Houma, LA 


Ft. Meigs Auto Electric 


Company 
Toledo, OH 


General Parts Corporation 
Knoxvilley TN 


Globe Motorists Supply 
Mt. Vernon, NY 


Hires Auto Parts, Inc. 
Ft. Wayne, IN 


Spoon she 
S. Hackensack, 


Howse ‘Automotive Products, 
Philadelphia, PA. 
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Jobbers Automotive, Inc. 

Cleveland, OH 

Jobbers Warehouse Service 

Grand Rapids, MI 

K M B Warehouse Distributors, 
Inc. 

Bronx, NY 

Kapiolani Automotive Parts 
Center 

Honolulu, HI 

Kay Automotive Distributors, 
Inc. 

Van Nuys, CA 

Keltner Enterprises 

Springfield, MO 

Keystone Automotive 
Warehouse 

Exeter, PA 

L& D Enterprises 

Wichita, KS 

Lake Shore Radiator, Inc. 

Jacksonville, FL 

Lakeview Automotive, Inc. 

Garden City, M! 

Layfield Distributors, Inc. 

Norcross, GA 

Lehigh Automotive 
Warehouse 


Paterson, NJ 

M & W Auto Supply 
Memphis, TN 

Major Wholesale. Company 
Kalamazoo, MI 


Meisenzaht Auto Parts 
Rochester, NY 


Metro Automotive Supply 
New York, Ay 


Nashville, TN 

Montgomery Ward 

Chicago, IL 

Motive Parts Company of 
America, Inc. 

Chicago, IL 

Motor Su 
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Murray's Discount Auto Stores 

Taylor, Ml 

Nationwise Auto Parts 

Columbus, OH 

Network Sales, Inc. 


Warehouse 


. Doraville, GA 


One Source Warehouse 
Houston, TX 


ye Automotive Distributors, 
ne. 
Springfield, MO 
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Pace Membership Warehouse, 
Inc. 

Aurora, CO 

Pacific Supply Company 

Anaheim, CA 

Pam Warehouse, Inc. 

Sioux Falls, SD 

Parts Warehouse, Inc. 

Little Rock, AR 

Parts & Equipment 
Distributors, Inc. 

Tampa, FL 

Precision Service & Parts, Inc. 

Menomonee Falls, W! 

Prime Automotive Warehouse 

Memphis, TN 

Quality Stores, Inc. 

N. Muskegon, MI 

R & R Automotive, Inc. 

Grand Rapids, MI 

R & S/Strauss, Inc. 

Union, NJ 

Seattle Automotive 
Distributing 

Seaitle, WA 

Star Automotive Warehouse 

Dallas, TX 

Steel City Products 

Pittsburgh, PA 

Stevens Beil 

Pennsauken, NJ 


Supreme Automotive 
Distributors 
Tarzana, CA 


TBA & Oil Warehouse, Inc. 
Indianapolis, IN 

The Parts House, Inc. 
Jaeksonville, FL 

Trico Auto Parts, Inc. 

San Diego, CA 


Tropical International 
( ion 


Miami, FL 
United Consolidated 


Industries 
Rochester, NY 
Universal Automotive Parts 
Los Angeles, CA 


Vv Truck Parts 
ae Rapids, MI 


WAL 

Royersford, PA 
Warehouse Club, Inc. 
Skokie, IL 


Warren Distributing, Inc. 
Santa Monica, CA 


Westcal Automotive 
Warehouse 

Pacheco. CA 

Western Auto 

Kansas City MO 

Wilcox Auto Parts, Inc. 

Woodlawn, OH 

World Supply Corporation 

Lemont, IL 

Zorrilla Comme rcial 


Rio »PR 
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BY JOHN GREENWALD 


teven Ross, 61, had been up late 

into the night helping to reas- 

semble the pieces of the biggest 

deal of his life, but he was feeling 
particularly ebullient at noon the next 
day. As he met with reporters last Friday, 
the chairman of Warner Communica- 
tions playfully handed out black-and- 
yellow Batman lapel pins, a promotional 
item for his studio’s big summer film. 
Shunning a chair, the executive casually 
plopped himself down on the floor and 
began extolling the deal he hoped to see 
through. Said he: “There could not be a 
better fit in the world.” 

Ross was speaking of Time Inc. and 
Warner, whose planned merger has come 
to resemble a three-dimensional chess 
game, with the winner destined to become 
king of the global media board. Rumors 
and speculation ran wild, and stock prices 
gyrated, as directors of Time met last 
Thursday and early Friday to consider 
the hostile $10.7 billion takeover offer 
that Paramount Communications had put 
forward the previous week. After deliber- 
ating for ten hours on the 34th floor of 
the Time & Life Building in Manhattan, 
the board approved a double-barreled 
response that demonstrated Time's deter- 
mination to complete its merger with 
Warner. Declaring that Paramount's 
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Time’s counterstrike was unanimously 





approved by the company’s directors, eight 
of whom make up a majority of the board 

and are independent of management. All 
corporate directors represent not only the 
shareholders but also the interests of groups 
ranging from employees to customers. 





$175-a-share bid was “not in the best in- 
terests of Time, its stockholders and its 
other constituencies,” the board, which 
consists of four Time executives and eight 
outside directors, unanimously rejected 
the proposal. Said Time President N.J. 
Nicholas: “The $175-a-share offer does 
not come close to the true value of this 
company.” 

To proceed with the merger in the 
face of the Paramount attack, Time aban- 
doned its earlier plan for a debt-free, tax- 
free stock swap with Warner, and instead 
launched a $70-a-share tender offer for 
100 million of Warner's nearly 200 mil- 
lion shares. That would buy Time a con- 
trolling interest in its merger partner; the 
remaining Warner stock will be acquired 
later in exchange for cash and securities. 
The deal will cost Time the kind of debt it 
and Warner had hoped to avoid—some- 
where between $7 billion and $14 billion 
Unlike the original Time-Warner ar- 
rangement, the initial acquisition will not 
need the approval of Time shareholders 
because the first part of the transaction 
will involve only cash 

Time took other steps as well. The 
company swapped some 7 million of its 
shares for 17.3 million Warner shares, or 
about 10% in each company. The ex- 
change could have the effect of frustrating 
Paramount by placing a large block of 
Time stock in friendly hands, and it gives 
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Return to Sender 


Time Inc. rejects Paramount's takeover bid and moves to cement its 
Warner merger with an offer that could ultimately cost $14 billion 





Time a head start in its acquisition of 
Warner shares. Time also asked a federal 
court in New York City to halt the 
Paramount bid on the grounds that it re- 
flected a “campaign of deception and ma- 
nipulation” to derail the Time-Warner 
merger. The suit alleged that Paramount 
feared the competitive impact of a Time- 
Warner combination and was intent on 
keeping such a merger from taking place 
Said Nicholas: “I'm convinced that Para- 
mount’'s was a spoiler bid.” 

Paramount attacked the revised 
Time-Warner merger agreement as “a 
defensive device, pure and simple. From 
the standpoint of Time shareholders.” the 
company said, “we don’t see how it begins 
to compare with our offer of $175 a share 
in cash for all shares.” Declared Para- 
mount’s principal investment banker, 
Robert Greenhill of Morgan Stanley: “We 
consider this a very weak response.” Par- 
amount repeated an earlier offer to nego- 
tiate a higher price, and declared, “We 
will continue our efforts to acquire Time 
Inc. with firm determination.” 

On Wall Street investors took a cau- 
tious first look at the proposed Time- 
Warner cash bid. Time stock, which had 
closed at 180 on Tuesday on rumors that 
major new bidders might enter the fray, 
fell to 162% a share on Friday. Warner 
stock rose to 59%, up 3% for the week, and 
Paramount, which was also the subject of 
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takeover rumors, closed at 584%, down 1. 
Many takeover speculators, some of 
whom own stock in all three companies, 
seemed perplexed at the growing com- 
plexity and unpredictability of the trian- 
gular struggle 

Critics of the deal complained that it 
would not quickly raise Time’s stock to 
the level of Paramount's bid. “Time man- 
agement had a plan to build an empire, 
and somebody threw a wrench into that 
plan by offering the shareholders a better 
price.” said Ralph Whitworth, director of 
the United Shareholders Association, a 
Washington-based advocacy group. “It 
should have been left up to the 
shareholders to decide” how to 
vote on Paramount's proposal 
Disappointed Time stockhold- | 
ers may be inclined to bring | 
lawsuits accusing the company 
of failing to look after their im- 
mediate interests. Said a top 
Time executive: “Of course, 
there will be a lot of sharehold- 
er suits. But there will be a lot 
whatever we do.” Many Wall 
Street analysts believed Time's 
new play for Warner could at- 
tract additional bidders for 
both companies, which helped 
explain why Time's stock price 
remained relatively high de- 
spite the board's rejection of 
the Paramount bid 

Some investors nonethe- 
less expressed outspoken sup- 
port for the deal. Said Gordon 
Crawford, a money manager at 
the Los Angeles-based Capital 
Group, the largest institutional 
| owner of Time shares: “If you put Time 
and Warner together, you have what I 
think will be the greatest media and 
entertainment company in the world, I 
would rather be a long-term owner than 
cashed out of one of the world’s most ex- 
citing companies at $175 a share.” Con- 
curred Kendrick Noble, who follows 
media companies for the Paine Webber 
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Daily closing price for 
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investment firm: “After all the smoke 
blows away and we can look at the facts, 
Time’s shareholders should gain from 
this. The new company will produce high- 
er income over the longer term.” 

The latest agreement replaced a 


March merger proposal that called for | 


Time to acquire Warner in a swap of 
0.465 shares of Time stock for each 
Warner share. But some on Wall Street 
had complained that the deal gave Time 
shareholders no immediate financial re- 
ward. “The marketplace has told us we 
can do better,” said Time’s Nicholas, 49 
“We're still acquiring Warner, but now 












Paramount t 
for Time Inc 


we're using cash.” Nicholas acknowl- 
edged that the combined company’s earn- 
ings would suffer in the short run, but he 
argued that the company’s value will be 
evident to anyone who examines its as- 
sets. Under the earlier arrangement, the 
new company would have combined as- 
sets of $10 billion spread over 140 million 
shares. The revised agreement could 
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spread that underlying value over about 
half as many shares 

The Time-Warner combination 
would take on a heavy load of new debt, 
as much as $14 billion. The company (es- 
timated total revenues: $10 billion) would 
have an estimated cash flow of $2 billion, 
which would be tapped for loan pay- 
ments. “These are great organizations 
with very good cash flows, so the debt 
doesn’t have to be a negative,” observes 
William Farley, chairman of Chicago- 
based Farley Industries, which took over 
West Point-Pepperell in a hostile bid this 
year. But, he adds, “it takes a certain kind 

of management to deal with 
= that kind of debt. You're that 
: much closer to the edge. You 
= can’t afford to make all that 
> many mistakes.” 
; In rejecting Paramount's 
> bid and going its own way, 
= Time contends that the $175- 
a-share offer was never really 
credible. Nicholas noted that it 
was contingent on “substantial 
conditions” that included Par- 
amounts ability to obtain fi- 
nancing and the approval of 
regulatory agencies. 

One of Paramount's biggest 
potential obstacles is the task of 
persuading the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and 
some 750 local governments 
around the country to transfer 
to Paramount the licenses and 
franchise rights for cable-TV 
units operated by Time's 82%- 
owned American Television 
and Communications. Getting 
approval for such transfers “would be diffi- 
cult even without a hostile bid,” says Ross, 
“but now we'll be challenging them every 
inch of the way.” As the three-way take- 
over battle wears on, it is likely to be fought 
in just that contentious manner—in the 
courts, the stock market and the corporate 
trenches. — Reported by Frederick Ungeheuer/ 
New York, with other bureaus 
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Don’t Touch 
My Bailout 


Bush's tough S & L bill 
survives an industry challenge 


hen renegade House Republicans 

made a last-ditch attempt to soften 
President Bush’s tough savings-and-loan 
bailout bill last week, there was nothing 
wimpy about his response. As the House 
debated the legislation, the President cor 
ralled congressional leaders and took his 
cause to the people. “It is time for the 
American public and our Administration 
Bush said 
eakened the stringent new 


to say that enough ts enough 
If the House w 
regulations of the bill, the President 
warned, he would veto it. By week's end 
Bush prevailed when the House approved 


a strong bailout bill by a vote of 320 to 97 





In all. 46 Republicans voted against the 
measure. Since the Senate passed a simi 
lar version in April, Bush’s plan to rescue 
the thrift industry is likely to go into effect 
next month 

The plan, which will cost some $157 


billion over the next ten years, will allow 


the Government to close down or sell off 


more than 500 insolvent savings tnstitu 


= win 


Perhaps we should at least teach the Jerk to say grace 


tions. To reform the rest of the thrift in- 
dustry, the bill tightens capital require 
ments so that S & L owners would have 
more of their own money on the line. Spe 
cifically, the bill calls for all thrifts imme- 
diately to post $1.50 in reserves for each 
$100 in deposits and reach a level of $3 in 
reserves by 1994 


The most controversial provision 1s 
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Age, status and experience 
are what count in Seoul. A 
bright, young executive is 
not impressive. In fact, if you 
are setting up the very first 
meeting between two com- 
panies, try to make sure at 
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that thrifts would no longer be allowed 
to count as capital an intangible asset 
known as “goodwill Typically, this 
comes into play when an acquirer buys an 


ailing S & L whose liabilities exceed its as 


sets; the difference is called goodwill. So 
far, regulators have allowed S & L buyers 
to count goodwill as capital in exchange 


for taking the failed thrift out of the 
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all your meetings, an 
American movie could be 
the ticket. Escape to the 
Piccadilly—Tel: 765-2245 
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Government's hands. But having no capi- 
tal of stake enabled 
some thrift owners to make risky and of- 


their own at 


ten fraudulent loans without sufficient 
cash to back them up. Said New York 
Democrat Charles Schumer: “The S & I 
industry has been playing a giant game of 
roulette, and they have been gambling 
with taxpayers’ money. Without tough 


capital rules, we will be telling these high- 





flying speculators, ‘O.K., go back to the 
Casinos 

The House vote was a sharp blow to 
S & L industry lobbyists, whose lavish 
courtship of Congressmen fostered in the 


mid-1980s permissive legislation that ts 
blamed for aggravating the thrift crisis 
The industry fought to weaken the capital 
requirements in the current bill by push 
ing an amendment, sponsored by Illinois 
Republican Henry Hyde, that would have 
allowed S & Ls a regulatory hearing be 


fore they could be forced to comply with 
the new standards. Hyde, the industry's 
most vociferous advocate, is a leading re- 
cipient of S & L PAC contributions. After 
Bush threatened to veto the bill if capital 


standard 


ment was firmly defeated 

Bush did suffer one setback. He had 
hoped to finance $50 billion of the cost of 
the bailout with 30-year bonds issued by 


were weakened, the amend- 
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Business 
a new Government 
the Resolution Trust Corpora- 
tion, which will the 
sale of the assets of the 500 
insolvent thrifts. Since the 
bonds will be sold by the RT« 
rather than the 
Bush hoped they 
classified “off budget,” mean- 
ing they would not be counted 
as part of the federal deficit 
But by carrying that designa- 
tion, they would have paid a 
higher interest rate than Gov 
ernment bonds. That extra in- 


agency 


handle 


Treasury 


would be 


terest expense would increase 
the overall cost of the bailout 
plan by an estimated $5 bil- 
lion 
along with that sleight of hand 
and voted to include the $50 
billion in the federal budget 
But the House exempted the 
S & L spending from deficit limits set by 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings law. Bush 
hopes to keep the financing off-budget 
when the House and Senate bills are rec- 
onciled in a conference committee 

While the bailout plan may reassure 
S & L depositors, the tough capital require 
ments will spell trouble for many marginal 
thrifts. James Barth, chief economist of the 


The House refused to go 
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ta 
Hard-liner Schumer 


Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, which regulates S & Ls 
estimates that 674 thrifts. ora 


most one-fourth of all federally 


insured US. savings institu 
tions, would fail to meet the 
new capital standards. As a re 
sult, many thrifts would be 


forced to liquidate or combine 
with healthier institutions 


One persistent criticism of 


the Bush plan is that it fails to 





provide as much money for 
the bailout as will eventually 
be needed. By some estimates 
the cost of cleaning up the in- 
dustry could exceed $300 bil 
lion over 30 years, with tax 
payers picking up two-thirds 
of the bill. The FHLBB report 
last that the 


sured thrifts 


ed week 2,938 
Government-in 
in the US 
$3.4 billion during the first quarter of the 
Alex Sheshunoff, an in 
“There's a lot more bad 


IntheS&l 
fortunately, the most pessimistic forecasts 


posted losses of 


year. Observes 
dustry analyst 
news to come industry, un 

usually turn out to be the most accurate 
ones By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Richard Woodbury/Houston 
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The 30¢ Gap 





A proposed $4.55 minimum 
wage earns a presidential veto 


he issue was not whether to raise the 

minimum wage but by how much. 
Last week the effort faltered because nei- 
ther Congress nor President Bush would 
give ground on a 30¢-an-hour difference 
of opinion. On Tuesday Congress sent leg- 
islation to the White House calling for a 
$1.20-an-hour increase, to $4.55, by 1992. 
Less than an hour later, 35,000 ft. over 
Wyoming aboard Air Force One, the 
President vetoed the bill. Bush has insist- 
ed that $4.25 an hour is enough. 

Minimum-wage workers have had no 


| raise in eight years, and 
mounting prices have 
eroded their buying power. 
If the $3.35 wage had 
kept pace with inflation, it 
would stand at $4.46 
an hour today. President 
Bush maintains that the 
| increase set by Congress 
would discourage employ- 
ers from hiring inexperi- 
enced workers. He has 
proposed a raise to $4.25 
an hour that would be 
linked to a “training” wage of $3.35 an 
hour, which employers could pay new 
workers for as long as six months. Con- 
gress accepted the idea of such a submini- 
mum wage but for only two months. 

The day after Bush’s veto, House 








Bush: no deal at that price 


Democrats attempted to 
override the President's 
decision. But the tally- 

247 to 178—fell 34 votes 
short of the two-thirds 
needed for approval. A so- 
lution to the deadlock may 
lie in a House proposal to 
combine a smaller increase 
in the minimum wage with 
new tax breaks for low- 
income workers, an ap- 


NOSWMOE WIMANAD 


The House plan, proposed 
by Wisconsin Republican Thomas Petri, 
would expand the earned-income tax 
credit. The tax rule allows poor working 
families to take special deductions of as 
much as $874 a year: Petri has suggested 


boosting the ceiling to $2,500. a 








alifornia winemakers are rather 

like an extended family, in which 
fierce competition to concoct a better 
Chardonnay seldom intrudes on friend- 
ship. These days, however, a territorial 
dispute is pitting neighbor against neigh- 
bor. “I am thoroughly opposed to slicing 
up the Napa Valley,” declares wine- 
maker Joe Heitz. “It is asinine, stupid 
and ridiculous.” 

What riles Joe Heitz involves a sub- 
ject that mystifies many oenophiles, even 
though millions of marketing dollars are 
affected: American Viticultural Areas, of- 
ten informally called appellations, Heitz 
is prominent among the wine- 
makers who are fighting a propos- 
al put forward by many of his 
neighboring vintners that would 
designate new AVAs within the 
Napa Valley. As the nation’s most 
prestigious wine-producing area, 
the lush valley north of San Fran- 
cisco is entitled to an AVA, which 
Napa’s wine producers proudly 
display on their labels. But partly 
because the valley's vineyards 
have proliferated from 40 in the 
early 1970s to 200 today, some 
vintners want to create more ex- 
clusive subregions in the valley. 
Opponents of the new AVAs are 
worried that creating subregions 
will Balkanize the valley and dilute 
the reputation of its wines. 

Inspired in part by laws that 
designate many of Europe’s pres- 
tige winemaking regions, ranging 
from the Médoc to the Moselle, the 
| Treasury Department’s Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms 
(BATF) first authorized AVAs in 








Heitz fears that the region's reputation will be diluted 


Napa Valley’s Gripes of Wrath 


Vintners wage a tart tussle over new appellations 


pellations, about half of them in California. 

Most winemakers favor AVAs in 
theory. Top-of-the-line varietals (wines 
named for the specific grapes used to 
make them) reap the industry's biggest 
profits these days. But Napa vineyards 
| can cost $50,000 an acre, and prime 
grapes go for as much as $1,800 a ton in 
good years; accordingly, vintners argue 
that labeling a bottle as the product of a 
prestigious AVA like Napa Valley or Sono- 
ma County makes the wine more appeal- 
ing to buyers. Vintners whose acreage 
lies within the suggested borders of the 
| four new Napa appellations (Rutherford, 











| Rutherford Bench, Oakville and Oakville 


Bench) figure to do even better. 

Under AVA rules, growers first peti- 
tion BATF to declare an appellation; then 
the bureau conducts public hearings on 
such matters as the area’s grape-growing 
history and distinguishing topography 
When the bureau approves an AVA, it 
sets the appellation’s boundaries. Critics 
charge that some BATF decisions seem 
motivated by a political need to please 
as many winemakers as possible, rather 
than a concern for quality. Opponents of 
the Napa Valley’s proposed AVAs charge 
that the new boundaries would exclude 
some of the best vineyards and that there 
is no historical justification for referring 
to any part of the valley as Oakville 


Bench. (In geology, a bench is the flood- | 


plain ofa lake or river.) 

Meanwhile, some vintners are 
searching for distinction in a dif- 
ferent way by assigning their top 
wines proprietary names (the Clos 
du Bois vineyard’s Marlstone, for 
example). Despite Heitz’s Napa 
Valley pride, his lush, minty Cab- 
ernet Sauvignons (typical price: 
$40) are best known by the names 
of two farms where the grapes are 
grown, Martha’s Vineyard and 
Bella Oaks. But for many growers 
whose wines lack the cachet of 
Heitz’s, new AVAs represent prof- 
its and prestige. 

Earlier this year, when BATF 
was considering a Stag’s Leap AVA 
for the southern part of the valley, 
the modest (49 acres) S. Anderson 


make the case that it belongs in- 
side the boundaries. “Appella- 
tions like Stag’s Leap are going to 
have more meaning in the future,” 
says marketing director John An- 
derson. PS.: his vineyard made 





1978. There are now some 106 ap- 





The proposal is “asinine, stupid and ridiculous.” 


the district. —By John Elson. 
Reported by Paul Witteman/San 
Francisco 


proach that Bush supports. | 


winery spent nearly $40,000 to | 
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money fund yield is just 
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Frantically looking for a 
dependable 25-cpm copier? Relax 

Canon's new Anxiety Reduction 
Series takes the worry out of copying 

Innovations like a long-life copying 
drum, sophisticated fine-grain toner 
and self-diagnosing control panel 
were specifically designed to give you 
more copies and fewer headaches. 


And whether you choose the 
NP 3825 with its duplexing, editing 
and color capabilities or the more 
basic productivity of the NP3325, you 
can count on the Anxiety Reduction 
Series to deliver what you need most 
from your office copier. Increased 
reliability without increasing your 
blood pressure. 
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A show of support in Charleston 


Wildcatting in 
The Coal Fields 


After smoldering in the coal 
fields of Virginia and West 
Virginia for two months, a 
strike by 1,500 miners against 








the Pittston Coal company 
CONTESTS 

’ 
Everyone’s a 


Winner (Oops) 


Kraft made a lot of its custom- 
ers ecstatic last week, then 
made them furious. In the 
company’s Ready to Roll con- 


Hey, This Apple 
Pie’s an Import! 


The Detroit Pistons may have 
won the N.B.A. championship 
last week, thanks to their 
Motor City moxie, but they 
couldn't have done it without a 
contribution from South Ko- 
rea. How’s that? Despite the 
all-American Spalding name 
on N.B.A. basketballs, they are 
made in South Korea. In fact, 
many products with red-white- 
and-blue names are manufac- 
tured abroad, including Rawl- 
ings baseballs (made in Haiti), 
Bell telephones (Singapore and 
Taiwan) and the Pontiac Le- 
Mans (South Korea). 

Now a Maryland-based 
group called the Made in the 
USA Foundation plans to 
compile a list of popular prod- 
ucts‘and their place of manu- 
facture for a forthcoming book 
titled Made in the USA: A Cat- 





fiared last week into a fast- 
spreading wildcat walkout. 
More than 20,000 union min- 
ers struck in sympathy with 
the Pittston workers, shutting 
down mines in six states from 
Pennsylvania to Tennessee. 
The Pittston miners 
worked without a contract for 
14 months after the firm de- 
manded cost-cutting changes 
in work rules and health and 
pension benefits. Last week 
United Mine Workers presi- 
dent Richard Trumka called 
upon other labor unions to sup- 
port the strike. Speaking at a 
rally in Charleston, W. Va., at- 
tended by leaders of the air- 
line-machinists and commu- 
nications-workers unions, he 
said, “It’s time that we stood 
up as a large family and fought 
back.” But so far, it is mostly 
the miners whoareaflame. 


test in Chicago and Houston, 
readers matched game pieces 
in a newspaper ad with ones on 
specially marked packages of 
cheese. Only a few were sup- 
posed to match, but a printing 
error produced millions of po- 
tential winners. Worse, hun- 
dreds of people thought they 


> ; 


alog of the Best American Prod- 
ucts. Joel Joseph, the group’s 
founder, plans to contrast 
such U.S.-made goods as Levi's 
and Macintosh computers with 
ringers that include Perry 
Ellis “America Series” shirts 


Business Notes 





Ahigh school player in Manhattan tips in one from the Pacific Rim 








Not Crazy 
About Craisins 


Those funky singing California 
raisins may be in for some 
competition from a new kid on 
the block: the Craisin. Invent- 
ed by Ocean Spray, a Craisin is 
a cranberry that 
has been dried 
and sugared to 
sweeten its tart 
flavor. The prod- 
uct is innocent 
enough, but the 
Craisin name has 
turned raisin pro- 
ducers sour. Cali- 
fornia growers, 
who spent $25 
million last year 
promoting rai- 
sins, think Crai- 








Ocean Spray’s new scoop 


sin is a rip-off. “If it’s a cran- 
berry, why don’t they call it a 
cranberry?” asks Don Mar- 
tens, a member of the Califor- 
nia Raisin Advisory Board. 
But Ocean Spray, based in 
Plymouth, Mass., believes the 
growers’ fuss is fruitless. It 
says there will be no confu- 
sion between the two prod- 
_ ucts, since labels 
= will read CRAISIN 
© DRIED CRANBER- 
RIES. Craisins 
will be sold as a 
2 snack and as an 
ingredient in oth- 
er foods. They 
can also be found 
next month in a 
new Ralston Pur- 
ina breakfast ce- 
real. But the real 
question is, Can 
they sing? s 





had won the grand prize: a 
$17,000 Dodge Caravan. In re- 
sponse to customer complaints, 
the food giant offered a com- 
promise: $250 in cash for win- 
ners of the van, lesser amounts 
for the other winners, and a 
drawing for four times the 
original number of prizes. & 
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(made in Mauritius) 
Rockport shoes (Portugal and 
Taiwan). Joseph is lobbying 
for legislation that would 
require advertisers to disclose 
where their products are 
manufactured. | 





FINANCIAL MARKETS 


Rubber Checks 
On the Bourse 


Among wealthy Brazilians, 


such pastimes as sunbathing | 


and the samba have been 
joined lately by stock-market 
speculation. Since May 1987 
the bourse in Rio de Janeiro 
has jumped almost 400%. Leb- 
anese immigrant Naji Robert 
Nahas, who alone accounted 
for nearly half of the market's 
trades in recent weeks, brought 
Brazil's bulls to a halt last week 
after several brokerage houses 
discovered that $31 million of 
his checks had bounced on 
them. To avoid a bearish stam- 
pede, the Rio and Sao Paulo 
markets were forced to close 
last Monday. When trading re- 
sumed the next day, the bench- 
mark I.B.V. index plunged 9% 
and ended the week down 





32%. Nahas is a past master of | 


shady finance: three years ago 
the U.S. Government fined 


him $250,000 for his role in 
manipulating silver prices. 





Nahas: one-man bull stopper 
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A Bright, 
Broken 
Promise 


Washington’s MARION BARRY, 
once mockingly dubbed “Mayor for 
Life,” sinks slowly into a quagmire of 
scandal, corruption and incompetence 





BY MICHAEL RILEY 





Many years ago, there lived an emperor who was so ex- 
cessively fond of new clothes that he spent all his money on 
them. One day clever swindlers came to town promising to 
weave him the finest garments. But they never did. Instead, 
they tricked the emperor into believing himself finely clad as 
he paraded naked through town. His subjects, afraid to 
speak out, praised his invisible suit, until a young child final- 
ly told the truth: “The emperor has no clothes.” But the em- 
peror marched on. 


—Hans Christian Andersen, The Emperor's New 


Clothes 
ike a preening tom turkey, chest puffed out and tail 
L feathers held high, Marion Barry struts into the audi- 
torium. As the TV lights flash on, he glances up, a 
smile curling around his puffy face. But the crowd does not 
smile back. Instead, it quietly studies his imposing 6-ft. 


1-in. frame, burdened now by a slight paunch and a balding | 


pate. A hint of disdain darkens some eyes. Though the 
mayor of the nation’s capital arrived at this town meeting 
to discuss safety barriers on a bridge, he acts more like an 
emperor holding court. Or, some might say, trying to hold 
his court together. 

Rebellion is in the air. Midway through the debate, an 
architect blurts out, “Is Marion Barry going to take the 
heat? Who calls the shots here? Nobody else.” A stony si- 
lence ensues. Searching for words to cap the crowd's ven- 
om, the mayor hesitates, then answers, “I'm a heat taker. 
I'm of the Truman philosophy. The buck stops at my desk. 
If you can’t stand the heat, get out of the kitchen.” 

Once a man of soaring eloquence, the Barry of 1989, 
under fire, can muster only clichés from Harry Truman. 
His retort reveals the magnitude of his decline after ten 
years of calling all the shots: he is exhausted, unimagina- 
tive, besieged. Yet he has got one thing right: these days, his 
kitchen is hotter than hell. His clout is ebbing, and he tee- 
ters on the brink of a palace coup. 

What prestige remains he relishes. When he departs 


from his sumptuous office near the White House, he strides | 





down the hall as if he owns it. Security guards and harried 
aides tag along as he munches on a bag of junk food. He 
nods slightly to his lieges, who nervously stand aside. 

Barry is one of the nation’s most powerful black politi- 
cians, overseeing a $4 billion city-government budget and 
almost 50,000 workers. And although a City Paper colum- 
nist dubbed him “Mayor for Life,” a mocking comparison 
with Haiti's corrupt Papa Doc Duvalier, Barry, 53, is no ty- 
rant. He just knows how power works. Says an insider: “He 
is a consummate and quintessential big-city boss.” 

Soon he must decide whether to run for a fourth term as 
mayor of the nation’s capital, but a cloud of questions hov- 
ers ominously over this former civil rights leader, long 
known for his passion for the powerless. His once loyal sub- 
jects, largely black voters, are angry. More than 60% of the 
city’s residents call him an embarrassment, and nearly 
three-quarters label his government corrupt, according toa 
recent Washington Post poll. While he fends off the scan- 
dal of the month or the latest grand jury probe, the home- 
less litter the sidewalks, and drug toughs kill each other 
over rocks of cocaine, giving Washington the ironic title of 
the nation’s “Murder Capital.” Tiny babies die, and the 
poor remain powerless. Worse yet for Barry, a new force 
threatens his reign: Jesse Jackson may have his eyes on the 
kingdom. Although the former presidential candidate says 
he would not run for mayor against Barry, his longtime 
ally, many see Jackson as this city’s savior. 

Once Barry tried to play that role. He stormed into 
Washington in 1965, donned his trademark dashiki and 
began raising money for the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee (SNCC). He had momentum, passion and 
the aura of an achiever. The son of a Mississippi Delta 
sharecropper, he had taken a long road to Washington. His 
father died when he was four, and the family moved to 
Memphis. In his neighborhood, recalls Barry, “nobody 
went anywhere except reform school or jail.” 

But Barry had talent and drive. He learned knot tying, 
earned a passel of Boy Scout merit badges and soon became 
an eagle scout. He hustled money by hawking newspapers, 
waiting on tables, picking cotton. He even joined the choir 
at a church whose minister offered each member 25¢ a 
week for bus fare. Barry walked and spent the quarter at 
the ice-cream parlor. His income brought the trappings of 
status. While in high school he bought a $50 suit from a 
store on Memphis’ fashionable Beale Street. “You really 
had arrived when you had a tailor-made suit,” says Barry, 
who now favors Christian Diors off the rack. 

In the 1950s the world was beginning to tremble, par- 
ticularly for a young black man in the South. As a teenager, 
Barry tossed cups at whites from a movie-theater balcony 
and sat in the front of the bus. At Memphis’ Le Moyne- 
Owen College, he emerged as a civil rights leader, waging a 
fight against a college trustee and trying to desegregate the 
zoo, the buses, the lunch counters and even the county fair. 

After Le Moyne-Owen, Barry headed for graduate stud- 
ies at Fisk University and became the first national chair- 
man of SNCC, a job that took him to the national political 
conventions and in 1960 to McComb, Miss., a major civil 
rights battlefield. A few fellow activists began to question his 
motives even then. “He’s enamored of the perks and privi- 
leges of position,” says former SNCC worker Charlie Cobb. “I 
see very little difference between him now and 20 years ago.” 

But his detractors were few when he moved to Wash- 
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ington. He started the Free D.C. Movement and orga- 
nized a “mancott” of city buses. Militant and charismatic, 
he railed against the police as an “occupation army.” In 
1967 he established Pride Inc., which found jobs for un- 
employed black youths. Says former aide Audrey Rowe: 
“Marion was somebody who really deeply cared.” This 
compassion helped Barry build a political base, and he 
soon hung up his dashiki to run successfully for the school 
board. In 1974 he won a city council seat. 

Supported by blacks, Hispanics, white liberals and 
gays, Barry won his first mayoral victory in 1978, defeating 
two Establishment blacks. He balanced the city’s budget, 
fostered a downtown building boom and founded a suc- 
cessful summer youth-jobs program. But by his second 
term, the climate had changed; Barry became more arro- 
gant and less responsive. “Whether you want it or not, a 
divine-right monarchy sets in,” says an adviser. Scandals 
erupted, convictions flowed, an imperial mayor was born, 

His personal vulnerabilities became more obvious. A 
constant element in the Barry saga has been his eye for 
pretty women. To discover the real Barry, a SNCC friend 
advises, ‘“‘cherchez les femmes.” Old friends marveled at 
his audacity. “He got his face slapped a 
lot,” says college buddy Kenneth Cole, 
“but he also got dates” —and a reputa- 
tion for womanizing. More recently, 
speculation about drug use has hound- 
ed him. One grand jury probed his 
links to a convicted drug dealer but 
turned up nothing. Another grand jury 
is investigating his ties with convicted 
cocaine dealer Charles Lewis, whom 
he visited repeatedly at a downtown 
Ramada Inn last December. During 
one visit, a police stakeout of Lewis 
was aborted. Barry dismisses suspi- 
cions: “It hurts some with all the good 
work I've done. It’s McCarthyism. 
There's no substantiation.” 

Beyond these questions, there are 
enough scandals to spawn a TV mini-series. Two deputy 
mayors and ten other top city officials have been convicted 
of corruption. The mayor's second wife served time for mis- 
using federal funds while at Pride Inc.; Barry himself was 
not implicated. (Barry’s first wife divorced him in 1969 on 
grounds of abandonment.) Once he visited a Washington 
topless club to solicit campaign contributions. Another 
miniscandal broke after he pulled up in his Lincoln Town 
Car to the Capitol Hill apartment of a 23-year-old model 
and strode to her door, walkie-talkie in hand, wearing a 
jogging suit and a cap emblazoned with MAYOR. 

During his second term, Barry carried on a “personal 
relationship” with convicted cocaine dealer Karen John- 
son, who never implicated him. Johnson now works for 
the city, as does Barry's second wife. More fundamental- 
ly, an insider claims that minority business contracts, 
about one-third of the city’s $140 million contract trea- 
sure chest, fuel the sleaze. “The contracting process is the 
conduit by which the resources of the city are funneled 
into a revenue stream that constitutes the lifeblood of 
Barry's invisible empire,” says a city official. “What 
you've got is a bunch of guys who don’t mind wasting a 
million bucks to make sure one of theirs gets $200,000.” 

Despite these imbroglios, Barry, like a weighted inflat- 
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What happened 
to the promise 
of Marion Barry? 
Perhaps his 


driving passion 








able punching doll, keeps bouncing back. Boasts the may- 
or: “If I ran tomorrow morning, I could beat anybody in 
this town.” As for the allegations of dishonesty, “If all this 
corruption was going on, I should be in jail.” Some of his 
staunchest supporters now see the emperor without his 
clothes. For 15 years, Washington power broker Max Ber- 
ry, a wealthy international trade lawyer, raised money and 
campaigned for Barry. Berry used to defend him. Today he 
gripes, “It’s just a matter of time before the next thing hits. 
It’s hard not to like him, but he’s a rascal, and he ought to 
be thrown out.” 

Apparently oblivious to his predicament, the mayor 
tries to remain playful. As he strolls through his city, cars 
honk, supporters yell, tourists gawk. A car pulls to the 
curb and a woman shouts, “I see you're still throwing up 
bricks!” a reference to a game of hoops he played with 
Jesse Jackson for the TV cameras. He grins, turns back 
toward the car, bends his knees and launches a mock 
jumper. The form is bad, the follow-through is strained, 
but his fans cackle with glee. 

Until recently, few city leaders dared to criticize Barry 
publicly. Many blame the divisive question of race for the 
silence. “What he creates is a Teflon 
coating,” explains Washington Post 
columnist Juan Williams, author of 
Eyes on the Prize: America’s Civil 
Rights Years, 1954-1965. “If you're 
white, you can’t say it. If you're black, 
you can’t say it. In this town, who does 
that leave?” Race has helped and hin- 
dered Barry, Explains friend Carl John- 
son: “He’s always operating off the 
backdrop that he’s a black male, that 
he’s not supposed to amount to any- 
thing.” Notes Williams, who is black: 
“The ultimate irony is that if this guy 
were white, black people would be on 
their hind legs screaming.” 

What happened to the promise of 
Marion Barry, the fire-snorting civil 
rights leader? Some say the promise never existed, that all 
along he was an opportunist obsessed with power. Others 
shrug and wonder if he simply traded in his civil rights merit 
badges for the good life. Perhaps the passion for power sim- 
ply overwhelmed his compassion for the powerless. Yet he 
bristles at talk of promises lost. “I reject all of that because 
the things I was fighting for when I came into Washington 
were justice, equality, fairness, for blacks to get into certain 
positions of responsibility, to make decisions about people's 
lives. What's the power here, except the power to help?” 

Once Barry wowed critics with a sharp mind, pene- 
trating questions and a phenomenal recall of names, faces 
and dates. Now his steel-trap mind is rusty. In a recent in- 
terview, Barry's fatigue overwhelmed him. His face 
sagged, his eyelids drooped. He talked haltingly, stopping 
often to gaze at the far wall of his cavernous office. He 


| mixed up dates and forgot a name. At one point, a pitcher 


of ice water in his hand, he poised haltingly over his coffee 
cup as his face betrayed mounting confusion over the dis- 
appearance of his water glass, which he had earlier placed 
behind him. “It’s just like an airport novel,” muses a city 
official. “It’s like the poor country boy who fights his way 
to the top and then becomes everything he’s been fighting 
against.” Like the emperor, Barry blindly marches on. @ 
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“Art 
will always 
be art.’ 


Mercedes-Benz cars have always been 


among the most sophisticated and fascinat- 
ing automobiles of their time. 

Spanning more than a century, the history of 
Mercedes-Benz is a chronicle of pioneering 
achievements in automotive technology: 
From the first protective safety body to the 
electronically controlled Seatbelt System, the 


Airbag and the Anti-lock Braking System. 


7000 Stuttgart 60, Federal Republic of Germany 





The history of Mercedes-Benz is a portfolio 
of classic design. Never merely following 
temporary fashion trends, but always retain- 
ing the distinctive character and identity of 
the marque. 

Daimler-Benz, the parent company of 
Mercedes-Benz, is committed to its leading 


role in the automotive world. 





The automobile is and will remain the 


driving force at Daimler-Benz. 

Yet, Daimler-Benz is more than just 
automobiles. Daimler-Benz is aerospace, 
aviation, electronics and advanced com- 
munications. With all of these resources at 
their disposal, Mercedes-Benz engineers will 
continue the science - and art - of creating 


the world's finest automobiles. 


Daimler-Benz 
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Birmingham fire fighters: a flurry of legal sparks on affirmative action 


Chipping Away at Civil Rights 


With two key rulings, the court confirms its rightward shift 


ne of Ronald Reagan's main goals as 
President was to put his conservative 
stamp on the federal judiciary. His suc- 
cess on that score was dazzling. Thanks to 
the large number of openings that oc- 
| curred during his two terms in the White 
House, Reagan was able to appoint 346 
federal more than any other 
President in American history, “It is one 
of his most enduring legacies, and one of 
his most significant,’ says William Brad- 
ford Reynolds, the controversial former 
Assistant Attorney General for civil 
rights in the Reagan Administration 
Nowhere has that legacy been more 
apparent than in the makeup of 
the current U.S. Supreme Court 
Three of its nine members—San- 
dra Day O'Connor, Antonin Scalia 
and Anthony Kennedy—were ap- 
pointed by Reagan. William 
Rehnquist, a Nixon appointee, 
was promoted to Chief Justice by 
Reagan. Often allying themselves 
with Byron White, they have an- 
chored majority 
that seems increasingly bent on 
undoing much of the work of its 


judges 


a conservative 


liberal predecessors 

Last week, in two major civil 
rights decisions, the Supreme 
Court demonstrated its rightward 
drift. In an anxiously watched 
North Carolina case, the high 
bench unanimously reaffirmed a 


racial discrimination in making and en- 
forcing private contracts. But by a vote of 
5 to 4—with all Reagan appointees in the 
majority—the Justices refused to extend 
the ruling to cover racial harassment in 
the workplace. Just three days earlier, ina 
case involving Birmingham fire fighters, 
the same five significantly lowered the 
barriers protecting court-approved affir- 
mative-action programs from challenges 
by white workers 

The rightward shift on civil rights be- 
gan to quicken in January, when the Jus- 
tices ruled 6 to 3 that affirmative-action 
programs may be approved only after the 





13-year-old precedent prohibiting 
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Justice Anthony Kennedy and Chief Justice William Rehnquist 


The junior and senior pillars of the new majority 


strictest judicial scrutiny. The pattern be- 
came clearer two weeks ago when, by the 
now familiar 5-to-4 vote, the court gave 
large companies accused of discrimina- 
tion a crucial procedural win. The Jus- 
tices held that, contrary to previous doc- 
trine, it is employees who must prove that 
imbalances in the racial makeup of their 
employer’s work force result from prac- 
tices that have no valid business justifica- 
tion. That ruling provoked a biting dissent 
from Justice Harry Blackmun: “One won- 
ders whether the majority still believes 
that race discrimination is a problem 
in our society, or even remembers that it 
ever was.” 

In last week's North Carolina case, a 
former teller at a Winston-Salem credit 
union sought to use a Reconstruction-era 
statute to make her case of racial harass- 
ment against her former employer 
Among other things, she claimed that she 
had been asked to do menial tasks be- 
cause she was black. Speaking for the ma- 
jority, Kennedy said the statute prohibit- 
ed “the refusal to enter into a contract” 
based on race, but not discrimination in- 
volving “postformation conduct” under a 
contract. Sniped dissenting Justice Wil- 
liam Brennan: “What the court declines | 
to snatch away with one hand, it takes 
with the other.” 

Civil rights advocates sharply criti- 
cized the decision. “How can you have a 
civil rights law that doesn’t cover racial 
harassment?” asked Barry Goldstein of 
the NAACP Legal Defense and Education- 
al Fund. “That is the most basic kind of 
discrimination there is. If you have a right 
to contract to get a job, don’t you have an 
equal right to work there and not be called 
a nigger?” Racial-harassment claims will 
now have to be pursued under other, more 
cumbersome federal laws 

The fire-fighter case decided 
week focused on two agreements between 
black job applicants and the city and 

county governments of Birming- 
* ham. The agreements, a pair of 
» consent decrees approved by a fed- 
= eral courtin 1981, stipulated hiring 
and promotional goals for blacks 
In 1983 a group of white fire fight- 
ers sued to void the arrangements 
charging illegal reverse discrimi- 
nation. The high bench ruled that 
the city and county could not stop 
the white fire fighters, who had not 
been involved in the earlier case, 
from challenging the decrees 

Writing for the majority, Chief 
Justice Rehnquist declared, “A 
judgment or decree among parties 
to a lawsuit issues as 
among them, but it does not con- 
clude the rights of strangers to 
those proceedings.’ Dissenting 
Justice John Paul Stevens protest- 


last 


resolves 
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ed that “a sideline sitter may be bound as | 


Priscilla Painton/New York 


firmly as an actual party if he had ade- | 
quate notice and a fair opportunity to in- | 
tervene and if the judicial interest in final- 
ity is sufficiently strong.” 

The Birmingham decision could easily 
prompt a flood of new lawsuits seeking to 
challenge long-established minority-pref- 
erence programs across the country. Thus 
civil rights organizations are now fearful 
not only of losing future cases but also of 
seeing past wins vanish in a new wave of 
litigation. “The court raises the possibility 
of reopening cases that were resolved long 
ago.” says Julius Chambers, director- 
counsel of the NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund. For Birmingham, the 
possibility of open-ended litigation is im- 
mediate and troublesome. “We have open 
sewers in some parts of our city,” says Jim 
Alexander, an attorney representing the 
municipality. “There are uses for the mon- 
ey other than to pay lawyers.” 


he latest decisions signal a major shift 

from the court's more liberal days of 
the 1960s and early ‘70s, when civil rights 
rulings regularly expanded the legal ave- 
nues available to minority and women 
plaintiffs. “This is the first time in 30 
years that the court has a working five- 
member majority saying that the goal is 
color blindness and gender blindness,” 
observes conservative court expert Bruce 
Fein. The Reagan majority is carrying out 
this transformation not by frontally as- 
saulting liberal precedents but by chip- 
ping at the edges of the civil rights edifice. 
Observes Georgetown law professor Elea- 
nor Holmes Norton: “The Justices are 
finding technical and procedural outlets 
for their substantive hostility” to existing 
civil rights statutes and decisions 

Most observers believe the court's 
turn to the right has been accelerated by 
the arrival of Justice Kennedy, the latest 
Reagan addition to the court, who is serv- 
ing his first full term. Kennedy replaced 
Lewis Powell, a moderate conservative on 
race questions, after the collapse of the 
nominations of Robert Bork and Douglas 
Ginsburg. “The civil rights community 
mounted this great offensive against Rob- 
ert Bork,” says Walter Burns of the con- 
servative American Enterprise Institute. 
“Now they're getting what they feared, 
without him on the court.” 

In view of their cold reception by the 
Supreme Court, civil rights advocates are 
increasingly looking to the Democratic- 
controlled Congress for legislative reme- 
dies. Indeed, many of the Justices’ rul- 
ings involve interpretations of federal 
statutes that could be easily overturned 
by passing new laws. “Hopefully. Con- 
gress will have the political will to do ex- 
actly that,” says Harvard law professor 
Laurence Tribe. “The ball is back in 
Congress's court.” By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/Washington and 
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Heeeeere’s Johnny! 


The life and times of America’s favorite talk-show host 





BY STEFAN KANFER 





Frrrrrrom Hollywood, New York and 
Nebraska, a scandalmongering biography, 
King of the Night (Morrow; $19.95) by 
Laurence Leamer, who invites you to join 
Johnny Carson and his uninvited guests: 
resentful ex-wives, assorted children, girl- 
friends, colleagues, producers, comedians. 
And now, ladies and gentlemen, heeeeere’s 
Johnny! 





Affection from a fickle audience 


Oo ra dart board. Sometimes it is diffi- | 
cult to tell the difference. Carson 
would not consent to be interviewed for 
the book, so Leamer, whose previous work 
includes biographies of the Reagans and 
Ingrid Bergman, was forced to assemble a 
life from the often bitter testimonies of 
others. One of three children of a utility- 
company executive, the lowa-born, 
Nebraska-bred Carson came from a rigid, 
authoritarian family. “Once when he was 
drunk,” recounted Truman Capote. a fre- 
quent Tonight show guest. “he told me 
that his mother would throw herself on 
the floor and scream, ‘I bore you from 
these loins, and you do this to me! All that 
pain, and this is what I get in return!’ ” 
Given that history, it is no surprise 
that the entertainer has had difficulties 
with women. In 1949 he married Jody 
Wolcott, with whom he had three sons 
Carson started to enjoy modest success as 
a West Coast comedian. But in the late 
50s he began to drink excessively, and 
there were several instances of physical 


abuse. “He could have accidentally killed 


put the energy into the show.” 
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me and not have known about it until the 
next morning,” Jody recalls. When Car- 
son’s career pointed him to New York 
City, the couple tried to reconcile. But 
Jody saw ominous signs: “When we were 
unpacking, I found some magazines on 
the top shelf in his den of men beating up 
women, chained up and things.” 

Before Johnny shed Jody, he acquired 
an announcer named Ed McMahon. This 
was to become one of the enduring show- 
business partnerships, but not until some 
rules were established. Carson’s first To- 
night show bandleader, Skitch Hender- 
son, remembers the “many times I 
watched Johnny trying to get rid of Ed.” 
Then McMahon stopped reaching for his 
own laughs and settled into the long- 
running role of Mr. Subservience 

Other than Johnny, Ed is the only 
survivor in King of the Night, One produc- 
er ended up selling real estate in the San 
Fernando Valley. The talent manager 
significant in Johnny's early triumphs 
was fired, and his clients were barred 
from the Tonight show; he retired to a 
farmhouse in upstate New York. Carson 
got married a second time, in 1963, to Jo- 
anne Copeland, a game-show hostess 
The marriage started disintegrating after 
its sixth year, and they were divorced in 
1972 

There were other tribulations: Car- 
son's only feature film, Looking for Love, 
bombed, as did a chain of fast-food restau- 
rants that bore his name. He switched 
coasts, married sometime model Joanna 
Holland and took a mistress, Mary Jane 
(Emm-Jay) Trokel, a TV production assis- 
tant. Both relationships ultimately failed 
In 1987 Carson acquired his fourth wife, 
an executive secretary, Alexis Mass. 
Meanwhile, Leamer asserts, all three of 
his sons became dependent on their father 
for jobs and income 

And yet and yet. Despite these 
shortcomings, Carson has enjoyed unprec- 
edented affection from a notoriously fickle 
audience. His annual income is estimated 
at $20 million. For more than 25 years, a 
series of diverse personalities, including 
Dick Cavett, Joey Bishop, Joan Rivers and 
Alan Thicke, have tried in vain to depose 
him. Perhaps the best explanation for Car- 
son's durability comes from the King him- 
self. “If I had given as much to marriage as 
I gave to the Tonight show,” he told the 
Los Angeles Times, “I'd probably have a 
hell of a marriage. But the fact is I haven't 
given that, and there you have the simple 
reason for the failure of my marriages. I 
a 













FINANCIAL SERENITY.” 
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Add it up for yourself. 

There are two very good reasons why Ford 
Escort wagon adds up to such an attractive 
value: (1) An actual comparison proves that 
Escort wagon gives you more features for less 
money than the imports. (2) Escort is the 
world’s best-selling car seven years running 
(based on ’82-’88 worldwide sales and export 
data). And they both add up to the kind of 
attractive value you can take to the bank. 





Transferable 6-Year/60,000-Mile 
Powertrain Warranty. 

Covers you and future owners, with no 
transfer cost, on major powertrain components 
for 6 years/60,000 miles. See your Ford Dealer 
for terms of this limited warranty. 

Quality is Job 1. 

Our goal is to build the highest quality cars 

and trucks in the world. 


Based on sticker-price comparison. Escort includes option package 321A and 
selected options. Package varies by region. 


Count on Ford Escort Wagon to offer more 
features for less money than the imports. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 
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NISSAN SENTRA 
XE WAGON 


1. 1.6L 4-Cylinder Engine 

2. Automatic Transaxle 

. Electronic AM/FM 
Stereo Radio 

. Electronic Digital Clock 

. Tinted Glass 

. Interval Wipers 

. Rear Window Wiper 

. Rear Window Defroster 

. Tilt Steering 

. Power Steering 

. Split Fold-Down Rear 
Seatbacks 
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HONDA CIVIC 
2WD WAGON 


. 1.5L 4-Cylinder Engine 
. Automatic Transaxle 
3. Electronic AM/FM 


Stereo Radio 


. Electronic Digital Clock 

. Tinted Glass 

. Interval Wipers 

. Rear Window Wiper 

. Rear Window Defroster 
9. 

10. 

11. 


12. 


Tilt Steering 

Power Steering 
Instrumentation Group 
Split Fold-Down Rear 
Seatbacks 


TOYOTA COROLLA 
DELUXE WAGON 


1. 1.6L 4-Cylinder Engine 
2. Automatic Transaxle 
3. Electronic AM/FM 
Stereo Radio 
4. Electronic Digital Clock 
5. Tinted Glass 
6. Interval Wipers 
7. Rear Window Wiper 
8. Rear Window Defroster 
9. Tilt Steering 
10. Power Steering 
11. Cargo Area Cover 
12. Speed Control 
13. Luggage Rack 
14. Split Fold-Down Rear 
Seatbacks 








ESCORT LX 
WAGON 


. 1.9L 4-Cylinder Engine 

. Automatic Transaxle 

. Electronic AM/FM 
Stereo Radio 

. Electronic Digital Clock 

. Tinted Glass 

. Interval Wipers 

. Rear Window Wiper 

. Rear Window Defroster 
9. Tilt Steering 

10. Power Steering 

11. Cargo Area Cover 

12. Speed Control 

13. Luggage Rack 

14. Instrumentation Group 

15. Split Fold-Down Rear 

Seatbacks 
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Plus... 

16. Air Conditioning 

17. Polycast Wheels 

18. Cassette Tape Player 

19. Dual Electric Remote 
Control Mirrors 

20. Premium Sound System 

21. Light Group 

22. 6/60 Powertrain 
Warranty 








Ford Escort. The world’s best-selling car seven years running. 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? C Sora J 








FEEL THE FROST 


THE FROSTED TOPPER 
| part Gilbey's Gin 
4 parts Tonic 
Dash of DeKuyper” Blue Curacao 
Over crushed ice 


GILBEY’S. THE GIN IN THE FROSTED BOTTLE. 


FRANKFORT KY 


SILBEY S LONDON DRY GIN ED FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRA 
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—_—— Medicine 














Physician, Inform Thyself 








BY MELISSA LUDTKE 
wo 50-year-old men complaining of 


T chest pains and shortness of breath 
head for their doctors’ offices. In both 
cases, angiograms show that the patients 
are suffering from partly blocked arteries. 
But at this point the medical paths of 
these men, with identical symptoms but 
different doctors, may diverge radically. 
One man lives in Beverly Hills, and the 
chances that he will have coronary-by- 
pass surgery are nearly twice as high as 


With better data, doctors learn what works—and what doesn't | 





A coronary-bypass operation in Detroit: Was it the right decision? 





late, statistical evidence begins to raise 
doubts about the scientific certainty usu- 
ally associated with medicine. 

A major reason that medical practices 
vary so widely is that doctors suffer from a 
shortage of certain essential information. 
Despite the proliferation of medical re- 
ports and journals, there are few statistics 
on the comparative results of clinical pro- 
cedures. And there is no comprehensive 
national collection of data concerning 
what treatments work best for what kind 
of patients. In fact, relatively little system- 
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they are for the other man, who lives in 
Pasadena, just 20 miles away. The Pasa- 
dena patient is more likely to be treated 
with drugs and a modified diet. 

Is it possible that where people live 
can determine what medical treatment 
they receive? Surprisingly, the answer is 
yes. “There is an underlying assumption 
that two doctors in two different places 
will prescribe the same treatment,” says 
Dr. Phi! Caper, who founded the Codman 
Research Group in Lyme, N.H., to study 
variations in the patterns of physician 
care. “That just isn't so.” 

Treatment patterns can vary among 
communities because doctors in different 
places have different methods. Within a 
| given hospital, doctors tend to consult one 
another and reach a consensus on how to 
practice, but that consensus may not be 
the same in another city. In some areas, 
for example, the frequency of hysterecto- 
mies is three times as high as in other 
places. As discoveries like these accumu- 








Where people live may help determine what medical treatment they receive. 





atic research has been done on the “out- 
comes” of patients’ treatment—whether 
they get better or worse, live or die. 

Steps are being taken to fill medicine's 
information void. In a new field of study 
called patient-outcomes research, hospi- 
tals, clinics, health-maintenance organi- 
zations and other medical groups are col- 
lecting data on how well various 
treatments work. Armed with such 
knowledge, doctors should be able to get 
better results. Dr. Paul Ellwood, chair- 
man of the InterStudy health-policy cen- 
ter near Minneapolis, predicts that within 
a year at least 100 patient-outcomes proj- 
ects will be under way, with sponsors as 
diverse as the Cleveland Clinic and the 
Maine Medical Assessment Foundation. 
High on the list of treatments to be stud- 
ied are those for cataracts, diabetes and 
broken hips (the question: When is re- 
placing the hip the best thing to do?). A 
report in the New England Journal of 
Medicine suggested that one type of pros- 





| ingly popular alternative operation. The 


tate surgery works better than an increas- 


American Urological Association is plan- 
ning an intensive comparative study of 
the long-term prospects of patients who 
undergo one of the two procedures. 

Lack of information about patient out- 
comes has both physical and financial con- 
sequences. Not only do some patients en- 
dure unnecessary surgery, but health-care 
costs in the U.S. continue to increase faster 
than the gross national product. Observes 
Dr. David Eddy, professor of health policy | 
and management at Duke University: | 
“Current medical logic tells doctors, “When | 
in doubt, do it.’ " One such procedure is the | 
carotid endarterectomy, performed to re- | 
move a clot from a neck artery. Until re- 
cently no one, including doctors who per- 
form the operation, knew how clinically 
appropriate this surgery was. A joint study 
by the University of California, Los Ange- 
les, and the Rand Corporation concluded 
that just one-third of the 1,302 operations | 
surveyed were beneficial; in fact, 6.4% of 
the patients later had strokes, which the | 
surgery was supposed to help them avoid. | 


Rand recommended that the $46,900 oper- 
ation be done less frequently 


dvocates caution that outcomes re- 

search by itself is not an antidote to 
rising medical costs. “It shouldn't be sold as 
a cost-containment measure at all,” says 
Dr. Jack Wennberg, a professor of epide- 
miology at Dartmouth Medical School and 
a pioneer in the research. “It is a scientific 
measure.” Even the best outcomes data 
will never address much more fundamen- 
tal questions, such as which patients should 
have access to heart transplants or other 
ultraexpensive procedures. Those dilem- 
mas are still left to medical ethicists and so- 
ciety to resolve. 

To some doctors the new studies may 
seem threatening. “Outcomes research will 
demonstrate that a large percentage of 
what we do doesn’t make any difference,” 
says Dr. Robert Brook, who oversees 
Rand's outcomes studies. Many doctors 
fear that the research will handcuff them 
with a “cookbook mentality’—a dash of 
this, a pinch of that, and the result is 
known. But, says Brook, “good cooks start 
from a cookbook. Then they modify the 
recipe. In a very complex world, we 
shouldn't back away from starting with a 
certain protocol.” 

Most physicians, haunted as they are 
by the specter of malpractice suits, will 
probably appreciate having this informa- 
tion. Asserts Dr. Caper: “We say to doc- 
tors, ‘Here's a tool that allows you to con- 
trol your own destiny.” Patients too will 
be able to make more informed decisions 
about treatments. Used wisely, patient-out- 
comes research will undoubtedly prove a | 
boon to the entire practice of medicine. 
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Where we come from,younever 





UNUM Life Insurance Company, Portland, ME 04122 (Pension products available only through this company.) UNUM Life Insurance Company of America, Portlan 








forget people make a difference. 


We're the nation’s leader in group Long Term Disability insurance* and a top provider of Individual 
Disability protection. 

But we never forget we're from Maine. 

You see, recognizing the need for dependable people has always been part of our heritage. That’s why we 
back up our income protection plans with reliable service representatives. 

It’s this kind of responsiveness that enables you to offer your employees disability, group life, retirement and 
flexible benefit programs which meet their needs better. 

We're UNUM. Ask your insurance professional about how you can rely on us. Or call us at 1-800-634-8026 
(in Maine 1-800-356-8111). And then you'll see why our name means number 


one in income protection. @ UNUM 
1, x 


Our name means number one 


ME 04122 (Al ept NY.) First UNUM Life Insurance Company, Tarrytown, NY 10591 (New York State only.) *Emplovec Benefit Plan Review, Apal 1988 
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Cruisin’ Up the River 





| Awish-book boat trip explores the charms of Normandy 


here are many places in Europe 
where tour buses should not go. Un- 
fortunately there are far fewer where they 
cannot go. One such rare route is the full, 
looping length of the river Seine as it 


| ward the English Channel. This is the 
waterway of kings and conquerors, of 
ruined abbeys, gothic trees, half-timbered 
farmhouses and pastoral symphonies on 
either bank. Until this summer, visitors 
| who wished to savor the creamy country- 
side of Normandy had to cope with traffic 
and train schedules. But now, if they 
wish, they can finally take to the water 
and its welcome privacies. The M.S. Nor- 
mandie, the first sleep-aboard luxury 
cruise ship to shuttle the Seine, made its 
maiden voyage from Honfleur to Paris 
this month, arriving to fireworks and 
Gershwin and a flotilla of welcoming 
rivercraft. 

The trip has been a century in the 
making. For years the upper reaches of 
the river could not be navigated by such 
cruise ships, subject as the area was to 
floods and low water. The water level has 
| at last been controlled by a network of 
locks, dams and reservoirs. The Norman- 
die, 300 ft. long and weighing 1,375 tons, 
was especially built for the voyage. With 
53 double staterooms, lounge, bar, restau- 
rant, sun deck and sauna, it carried 106 
passengers, 20 crew members and pounds 
of monkfish, duck, pork and other essen- 
tials, replenished along the way. 

The ship glides along at 13 m.p.h. dur- 








DIVORCED. Andreas Papandreou, 70, embat- 
tled Greek Prime Minister: and Margaret 
Papandreou, 65; afier 38 years of marriage 
and four children; in Athens. Lawyers 
signed documents legally severing his 
wife from the Greek leader, whose in- 
volvement in a major financial scandal 
and flaunted public relationship with Di- 
mitra Liani, 37, a former flight attendant, 
led to a bitter separation. 


RESIGNED. Michael Milken, 42. 
junk-bond king: from Drexel Burnham 
Lambert: in Beverly Hills. The Federal 
Government has named him a central fig- 
ure in the largest criminal and civil secu- 
rities-fraud investigation ever conducted 
in the U.S. Milken has pleaded not guilty 
to 98 counts of racketeering. securities 
fraud and insider trading. 


winds its way through central Paris to- | 








The waterway of kings: Normandie in Rouen 





A new perspective on ancient treasures. 


passengers may eat and sleep in peace 
without missing any of the scenery. 
Guests are well advised to pack carefully: 
shoes with nonslip soles, much film, a 
copy of Madame Bovary, binoculars and 
five fewer pounds than their ideal weight. 
This is, after all, the province of dense 
cheeses, Calvados, orchards and plump, 
happy cows munching the grassy slopes 
and thinking buttery thoughts. 

It takes seven days to complete its jour- 
ney, which leaves plenty of time for passen- 
gers to disembark along the way and ex- 
plore more closely the river's treasures. 
The monks of St. Wandrille may offer a 


ing the day and ties up at night, so that | tour of their abbey, an anthology of archi- 


tecture that includes not only medieval ru- 
ins but also a 15th century barn moved 
onto the abbey grounds a few years ago 
from a nearby village. In another crook of 
the river is the Abbaye de Jumiéges; Wil- 
liam the Conqueror made a point of ap- 
pearing for its consecration in 1067. 

Upriver is Rouen, capital of Upper 
Normandy, where Flaubert was reared, 
Joan of Arc burned and Monet inspired. 
The great Gothic cathedral of Notre 
Dame miraculously survived the wartime 
bombings, but all the city’s old bridges 
and many buildings were destroyed. Far- 
ther south and east the Normandie slips 
beneath the cliffs high above Les Andelys, 
where Richard the Lion-Hearted's 
Chateau Gaillard stands watch over the 
valleys below. Perhaps the most haunting 
of all the stops is Monet's retreat at Gi- 
verny, where the painter lived for 43 years 
until his death in 1926. In his calendar, 
June belongs to the rhododendrons and 
wisteria, but come summer each color will 
have its season, as the rambling roses 
bloom in August and dahlias erupt in the 
fall. 

The six-night Seine cruises, which 
cost about $1,000, will depart alternately 
from Honfleur and Paris each week until 
fall. If the reactions of the first voyagers 
are any indication, the journey was worth 
the wait. “The trip has been far more than 
I expected,” said Art Russell, a retired 
mechanical engineer from Vero Beach, 
Fla. “You see things from the boat that, 
from the road, are hidden.” Agreed pas- 
senger Hamilton Perkins Jr: “We've 
made 35 trips to Europe, and this was the 
best ever. It's the most beautiful country- 
side I've ever seen.” Those wishing to fol- 
low in their wake will have to be patient. 
The ship is almost fully booked for the 
1989 season. — By Judson Gooding /Paris 
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ARRESTED. David Greenberg, 45, ex—-New 
York City detective and “Batman” half of 
the “Batman and Robin” supercop duo of 
the late 1960s and early °70s; for insurance 
fraud; in Belleair Beach, Fla. Postal in- 
spectors charged Greenberg, his brother 
Bruce Greenberg and lawyer Samuel Ko- 
nigsberg with participating in a $350,000 
insurance scam involving video stores 


| Greenberg co-owned. He denies the alle- 


indicted | 


gation. As undercover agents ih Brooklyn, 
Greenberg and Robert Hantz became 
known as Batman and Robin because 
they used elaborate disguises and dramat- 
ic tactics to make hundreds of arrests. The 
TV show Starsky and Hutch was based in 
part on their exploits. 


DIED. Howard Simons, 60. managing editor 
of the Washington Post from 1971 to 1984 








| 


and former curator of Harvard's Nieman 
Foundation; of pancreatic cancer; in 
Jacksonville. Under Simons’ leadership, 
Post reporters Bob Woodward and Carl 
Bernstein broke many of the Watergate 
stories that led to President Richard Nix- 
on’s downfall. They credit Simons with 
naming their key but anonymous source 
“Deep Throat.” 








DIED. Fran Allison, 81, human star of the pop- 
ular TV puppet show Kukla, Fran and Ol- 
lie: in Sherman Oaks, Calif. Accompanied 
by puppeteer Burr Tillstrom, Allison en- 
gaged in playful banter with Kukla, the 
bald, bulb-nosed doll, and Ollie, the long- 
lipped dragon, to the delight of millions of 
children in the late 1940s and ‘50s. “I 
adored Kukla and Ollie,” she once said. 
“They were never anything but real to me.” 
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Something 
Of a Druid 


George Nakashima gives old 
trees masterly new life 





BY J.D.REED 





ust days after their Princeton, N.J., 

house burned down, physician Arthur 
Krosnick and his wife Evelyn visited their 
friend George Nakashima. Over three 
decades, the Krosnicks had collected 114 
pieces of furniture created by Nakashima, 
who lives in Bucks County, Pa. Now they 
asked the 84-year-old craftsman if he 
could re-create the collection, nearly all of 
which was lost in the fire. Any other octo- 
genarian might have hesitated, but not 
Nakashima. With the same kind of pow- 
erful understatement that characterizes 
his furniture, he agreed, remarking, 
“You've been loyal, and I'd like to help.” 

For nearly half a century, Nakashima 
has been producing unique furniture for 
loyal clients. In the process, he has also 
built a distinguished reputation. Fellow 
furniture maker Sam Maloof calls him the 
“elder statesman” of the postwar Ameri- 
can crafts movement; Anne d’Harnon- 
court, director of the Philadelphia Muse- 
um of Art, proclaims him “a national 
treasure.” To further polish his renown, a 
warm and willy retrospective show of his 
work is now on view at the American 
Crafts Museum in New York City. “Full 
Circle” presents 43 of Nakashima’s best 
pieces, from a battered 1944 teak coffee 
table to a masterly 1983 music stand 
whose top is a chunk of maple burl, com- 
plete with holes and fissures. 

Nakashima appreciates the attention, 
but accolades run against his self-effacing 
grain. Trained as an architect at M.LT., 
he took up furniture making after study- 
ing with spiritual leader Sri Aurobindo in 
Pondicherry, India, during the 1930s. 
“The negation of the ego,” says Naka- 
shima, “is central in Indian philosophy. If 
you can negate your ego, you can devel- 
op.” During World War II, Nakashima 
advanced his craft in an Idaho detention 
camp for Japanese Americans. There he 
learned about prejudice. He also learned 
woodworking from a fellow internee who 
had been trained as a carpenter in Japan. 

Nakashima’s bench mark is the wood 








itself: form follows grain. He has gathered | 


an extensive collection of lumber that in- 
cludes slabs of Carpathian elm, Oregon 
myrtle and French olive ash. Nakashima 
says, “I’m something of a Druid.” and he 
sallies into the woods to check promising 
trees himself. “I use logs that would be al- 
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most useless to commercial furniture 
makers, with their concern for regular 
grain and thin veneers,” he adds. “If a 
tree has had a joyful life it produces a 
beautiful grain. Other trees have lived un- 
happily—bad weather or a terrible loca- 
tion. We use both kinds.” 

No matter the wood's emotional state, 
Nakashima’s furniture is distinguished by 
a tension between naturally shaped slabs 
of wood and meticulously worked support 
elements. While the base of a dining table 
may be crisply machined, Nakashima lets 
the natural “free edge” of the top planks 
determine the contour of the piece. in- 
stead of sawing a geometrical line. 

A number of influences glow in Na- | 
kashima’s work. His admiration for 
New England rustic is evident in slab 
coffee tables that are halved cherry and 
walnut logs. He interprets Shaker design 
in a 10-ft.-long bench made from a sin- 
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In the American grain: the builder at home 
Nakashima’s bench mark is the wood itself, 





Shaker and Zen: a bench of walnut and rosewood surprises with spiritual crosscurrents 





| dery backrest of hickory spindles. But 
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gle plank of black walnut set with a spi- 


his genius is essentially Oriental, akin to 
that of Zen rock gardening and Oriental 
flower arranging. Nakashima selects the 
exact natural object needed to serve a 
particular purpose. For a recent table. 
he used an 8-ft. cross section of redwood 
root. The wild energy of the wood, com- 
plete with cracks and holes, strains out- 
ward, as if it were trying to dissolve 
back into the ground. But the wood is 
held together in places with 4-in.-wide 
butterfly-shaped splints of walnut, Na- 
kashima’s signature method of prompt- 
ing the ancient to new service. 

There is nothing precious in either 
Nakashima’s designs or his workshop. 
He employs ten assistant craftsmen and 
uses some power tools to do the rough 
work. The oil finish of his furniture 
merely needs to be cleaned with a wet 
cloth. “We recommend hard use.” says 
Nakashima. “A wood surface that is with- 
out a scratch or mar is kind of distressing. 
It shows no life and has no time value.” 
His business approach is equally straight- 
forward, “I wanted,” he says, “to make 
furniture out of real wood without it cost- 
ing that much more than you would pay 
in a good store.” He sells only directly to 
customers. Prices for stock items range 
from $155 for a plank stool to $4,000 for a 
wall case. 

With his concern for traditional 
workmanship and his devotion to organic 
simplicity, Nakashima tends to be dis- 
dainful of many of the latest generation of 
craftspeople. “They're trying to be Picas- 
sos,” he says. “They've got all the ego and 
glitz and high gloss of modern art. But 
crafis don’t need that. They can stand up 
by themselves.” a 
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The 





Sexy, straight-on and ambitious, Kevin 
Costner is a grownup hero with brains 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 


The movie hero's ten commandments 

A man stands alone 

A man stands by his friends 

A man protects his family 

4 man loves doing his work well 
A man is at home out of doors 

A man shares and plays fair 


NAUAWN™ 


Aman speaks his mind 

A man hoards his smiles 
9. Aman follows his dreams 

10. What he’s got is what he is 


Ce 


evin Costner is the man of the 
moment and a star out of his 
time. What other actor would 
think to rampant 
movie fame by playing a So 
viet spy and two baseball fanatics? For 
Costner, though, the improbable risk was 
a good career move. As Eliot Ness in The 
Untouchables, he played the straightest 
arrow in Prohibition-era Chicago and 
made saintliness sexy. As Tom Farrell 
the cryptic intelligence officer in 1987's 
No Way Out, he brought devious moder- 
nity to a character right out of a “40s sus- 
pense novel. As Crash Davis, the bush 
league catcher in 1988's Bull Durham, he 
found charm in cynicism and anchored 
the first hit baseball movie in a dozen 
years. And as Ray Kinsella in the current 
Field of Dreams who 
hears spectral pleas of pain, builds a ball 
park in and follows the 
voices back to his childhood heart 
Costner, 34, has touched filmgoers with 
an E.T. for adults 
Both Bull Durham and Field of 
Dreams echo with the American and Hol- 
lywood past. They blend hip showman- 
ship and a vigorous Saturday-matinee in- 


achieve 


the Iowa farmer 


his cornfield 


nocence. But they work for an audience 
because Kevin Costner is in them, Virtual- 
ly unknown three years ago. he is one of 
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the few actors people will consistently line 
up to see. Men like him, women love him; 
when he walks into a room or a movie, the 
wistful lust of female fans sticks to him like 
decals. His name above the title guaran- 
tees quality; each of his hit movies is hon- 
orable and ambitious. And each gains a 
magnificent credibility from his presence 
No matter how predictable or implausible 
the plots, his rugged face doesn’t lie. You 
simply have to believe Kevin Costner 

“Kevin can do it all,” says Casey Sil- 
ver, president of worldwide production 
for the MCA Motion Picture Group. “He 
can carry a gun or a woman in his arms 
He can be tough or add a sweet comedic 
touch.” The surprise is that an actor so 
versatile can be so focused. Ask Phil Al- 
den Robinson, the writer-director of Field 
of Dreams. “You can’t force him to do 
something that’s false.” says Robinson 
“He marches to his own Walkman.” Or 
maybe to his own Victrola. For Costner is 
both a harbinger of the postimperial 
American male and a throwback to he- 
roes of Hollywood's grandest days 

Today, when movies are not so grand, 
male icons come in two models. The com- 
ics (Bill Murray, Tom Hanks, Eddie Mur- 
phy) trade in hip facetiousness, in sitcom- 
size emotions, in the suave hustling of 
attitude. The hunks (Harrison Ford, Syl 
vester Stallone, Clint Eastwood) go cru- 
sading for the Grail, the heavyweight t- 
tle. the urban psycho, but have few 
communal roots; they are loners, in quest 
only of the quest. Suspended between 
these two types is young Tom Cruise—a 
certified star in search of an enduring 
identity 

Costner is something else: a grownup 
hero with brains. He’s modern and clas- 
sic. He thinks fast and shoots straight. He 
has city reflexes that help him beat the big 
boys at hardball. Yet he stokes memories 
of the lone man on a horse, silhouetted 
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against the craggy horizon and setting sun 
of Old West values. He has the requisite 
danger for big-screen stardom—the stub- 
bornness in pursuit of ideals, the slow an- 
ger when pushed, the threat in a face that 
can mask its intentions 
tions inspire trust. He could be a husband, 
a lover, a chief of state. And now Costner 
is poised to tote the ten commandments of 
frontier heroism into an anxious new de- 
cade. He is the hard-riding scout bearing 
the movies’ message of what America 
thinks it was and hopes it can be again 
Of course, that’s just casting. And act 


even as his ac- 


Scouting for a movie location in South Dakota 
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ing. As well as any performer, Costner 


knows that his eminence is a happy fortu- 
ity of timing and talent. And he doesn’t 
mind being this y s hot ticket. The 
| $5 milli salary he could command for 
each | is a perk. Nor has Costner 
complained about making movie love to 
Susan Sarandon in a bathtub (Bull Dur- 
r Sean Young in the No Way Out 
ye Window-sleaming sex scene that 
earned Costner his first priapic appeal 
And for an outdoorsman who was a fine 
athlete iol, there can be few tangier 
pleasures than playing baseball in Bull 


ham 
limo 


Durham and Field of Dreams or playing a 
cowboy in Si/verado. Even in the Nitti- 
nitty Untouchables, where he earned his 
first star billing as Eliot Ness, Costner got 
to lead a posse to a varmint’s hideout 
Now he is wielding his clout and test- 
ing his fans’ expectations. In his next 
movie, Revenge, he plays an unlikable 
cuckolder. Last week he began scouting 
locations for Dances with Wolves, a drama 
about the Sioux nation, in which he will 
star and make his debut as a director 
Sull, it makes him itch that his recent 
roles have earned him a Hunk-of-the- 
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Month label. “I h the same problem 
with stardom that I have with royalty,” he 
says. “They're judged not by the quality of 
their ideas but by their birthright. I didn't 
set out to be a star. If you do, you engage 
in manipulation. You do stuff to be liked 
I didn’t want to be endorsed; I wanted to 
be listened to. I had ideas about things.” 

To be a new star in Hollywood is to be 
ed as the reincarnation of some old 
star, and Costner watchers have their 
candidates. “Kevin fulfills many of the 
same ideals that a Jimmy Stewart or a 


peg 


Gary Cooper did for their generation: the 
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BULL DURHAM (1988): star quality 





er talent 





little guy against the system, the pure guy 
vs. evil, the strong man in a time of trou- 
ble.” says Tom Pollock, chairman of the 
| MCA Motion Picture Group. “It’s hard to 
| think of any other leading man in his 30s 
who can play this variety of roles—action 
hero, romantic lead and family man.” 


James Earl Jones, who co-stars in 


Field of Dreams, was at first skeptical of 


Cooping up Costner. “But watching Ke- 


vin on the monitor on location,” he says 


78 


“T had to admit: it was Gary Cooper. For 
one thing, Gary Cooper was always look- 
ing to spit. He and Kevin have the same 
pucker in the mouth.” For his part, 
Costner wouldn't mind going back in time 
to get back in the saddle. “I'd have loved 
to spend five or six years in the studio sys- 
tem.” he says. “doing all those cowboy 
pictures. I was born 30 years too late for 
the kind of cinema Id like to do.” 

Here he is plastering rouge on the Old 
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Hollywood corpse. In the heyday of the 
studio system, few stars were given the 
chance of controlling their cinematic fate 
Lawrence Kasdan, who directed Costner 
in The Big Chill (where his substantial 
role was cut to a few cameo shots as a 
corpse) and Si/verado, compares the actor 
with Steve McQueen. “Like McQueen,” 
Kasdan notes, “Kevin has a real sense of 
what he can do. He has always known 
what's really important for him, rather 
than what others think is important.” 


ostner knows his strengths and 
limitations. “I can’t fix my 
car,” he says, “though I play 
characters who can. I can't 
work my computer, I don’t un- 
derstand certain financial things, though 
I'm really good with the bottom line. | 
flunked geometry twice. My mind just 
doesn’t work like that. But I’m completely 
comfortable in this medium. I put in hard 
days, but I love every bit of it.” He’s also 
sensitive about what he considers his own 
physical limitations. “I don’t think of my- 
self as classically handsome. I’ve been told 
that the camera is really good to me, but 
sometimes when people meet me, they're 
baffied. That's why I hate to be photo- 
graphed out of character.” 

Costner knew how to project and pro- 
tect himself—knew acutely who Kevin 
Costner was—long before anyone in Hol- 
lywood cared. “He had total self-confi- 
dence from the beginning,” says J.J. Har- 
ris, his agent from 1984 until this year. “I'm 
sure he’s had it forever. He’s a bigger-than- 
life person whose presence fills a room, 
though not in an ostentatious way.” Yet he 
was often willing to torpedo his career to 
make a point. In Frances, one of his first 
movies, he risked not getting a Screen Ac- 
tors Guild card when he balked at saying 
what he deemed an inappropriate line of 
dialogue. When Oliver Stone asked if he 
wanted to play the Tom Berenger role in 
Platoon, “1 didn’t even meet with him, 
Costner says, “because my brother Dan 
had been in Viet Nam, and I was reluctant 
to do a film about something that had such 
impact on his life. In a way, I regret not do- 
ing it; it was a wonderful film. But my con- 
sciousness was with my brother.” 

Family is important to Costner. Dan, 
38. who received a Navy and Marine 
Corps medal for heroism in Viet Nam, is 
in charge of finances at Kevin's company, 
Tig Productions, named after their grand- 
mother. To take the job, he left a corpo- 
rate vice presidency. “You wouldn't do 
this unless it was your brother,” Dan says 
evenly. “And you wouldn't do it unless 
your brother was Kevin.” 

Kevin's wife Cindy. his college sweet- 
heart, left a good job at Delta Air Lines 
when the Costners began a family, which 
now includes Annie, 5, Lily, 24%, and Joe 
14%. “She's active, she’s involved.” Dan 
says of Cindy. “She doesn’t want to be a 
Hollywood wife.” The couple seem close 











considering that one of them is a screen 
stud with a gypsy work schedule. In April 
Costner took his wife, children and par- 
ents to the gala opening of the Dis- 
ney’ MGM Studios Theme Park 

Finding a balance between personal 
and professional is an ongoing struggle for 
Kevin,” Harris says. “He's a movie stat 
now, and the demands on him are stag- 
gering.” Costner is aware of the challenge 
“I know I can do better with relationships 
with my family, and I have to figure out 
how confesses. “There’s just not 
enough time for the people I care about 
I'm a good dad—when I'm at home. But 
when I'm away, my motel-room walls 
aren't lined with pictures of my family 
Maybe something is wrong with me, but I 
separate things in order to keep exploring 
who I am. It’s a high-class set of problems 
that cut into my creativity and my family 
life. I don’t want to stop what I'm doing, 
and I don’t want to lose what I have.” 

The Costner clan has always been on 
the move. “This is a Grapes of Wrath fam- 
ily.” explains brother Dan. The Costners, 
of Irish and German descent (with a hint 
of Cherokee blood), moved West when 
they lost their Oklahoma farm. Kevin's fa- 
ther Bill recapitulated the Okie migration, 
moving from one Southern California town 
to another in various jobs for Southern Cal- 
ifornia Edison. “From Day 1, Kevin was 
his own person,” recalls Bill, 60. “Once he 
decided to take charge of organizing a pa- 
rade at his school. I figured it was too big a 
job for an eleven-year-old and said, ‘Kevin, 
you can't do that.” And Kevin said, ‘Dad, 
never tell me I'm not able to do something.” 
He went ahead and organized the parade.” 


he 





Kevin loved 
most of the things he learned to 
use later: family, sports, conflict, 
movies. The young jock wrote 
stories—he tried to compile a 

book based on letters and tapes Dan sent 

back fre Viet Nam—and went to the 
movies. “Great heroism, great love stories 

sent chills down my spine,” he recalls. “I 

was particularly intrigued by ‘dilemmas.’ 

To me, drama is dilemma—the fight nor to 

A dilemma is wanting to 


rom early days. 


m 


do something 


kiss a woman and not doing it. Once you do 
it, it’s ‘action. Action is fine. I understand 
what it’s about. Bul you have to understand 
where it comes from.” And you can guess 
where the kissing dilemma came from. Ke- 
vin, only 5 ft. 2 in. as a high school sopho 
more as shy about meeting girls; he 
claims he never dated 

By the time he entered California 
State University at Fullerton. Kevin had 
grown into an athlete's tall, poised body 


“I think I like sports because of my fa- 


ther.” Costner says. “He never insisted I 
play with him, which made it even more 
attractive. He’s my ideal of how a father 


should direct his son.” Clearly. Kevin's 
ball park was a field of dreams with few 


anguished undertones. “Sports, besides 
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FIELD OF DREAMS (1 





the obvious competitive aspect, is about 
sharing and being fair,” he notes. “And 
I've always liked to roll in the dirt. When 
I was little, I wasn’t ‘it’ very often in tag 
You can translate that into acting. I don’t 
get caught lying very often. | make sure 
that difficult scenes come off.” 

The Costners were no kind of show-biz 
family. “I always figured that people on the 
screen were intended to be there” Costner 
says. “Acting was something other people 
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989): going the distance 





did.” Then, in the middle of a boring ac- 
counting class for his business major in col- 





lege, he saw an ad for a production of 


Rumpelstiltskin. “The moment I decided 
to be an actor, I never looked back. I never 
breathed an easier breath. I relaxed. Then 
all I had to do was learn.” 

It would be a tortuous road to promi- 
nence, potholed with the usual odd jobs 
and rejections—and films he rejected. He 
auditioned three times for the role Nicolas 


9 


/ 


9 














Cage snagged in Raising Arizona; = 
he said no to the Jeff Bridges part > 
in Jagged Edge and the Mel Gib- | 
son role in Mrs. Soffel. But 
Costner knew he was destined to 
do the work he loves doing well 
“The doubt of success crept in—I 
was the kid in the backseat ask- 
ing, “When are we going lo get 
there?"—but I never questioned 
being on the right road. That's the 
fun part. If you're obsessed with 
your destination, you miss 80% of 
the point of acting: the ride there, 
the people you meet along the 
way. Mind you, I'm still not 
‘there, because I've never been 
sure what I was after. I'm the rat 
| going forward on the treadmill. 
From the outside, it might look 
like I'm going in circles, but I feel 
I'm going like hell.” 

By 1987 his career was going 
full blaze too. In The Untouch- 
ables and No Way Out, both re- 
leased that summer, Costner was 
the young man on the move, try- 
ing to show his elders that he was 
as smart as he looked. In the first 
film, he was as pure as Galahad 
and got shouldered off the screen 
by Robert De Niro and Sean 
Connery; in the second, he was as 
devious as Kim Philby and held 
his own. But in both, he suggested 
a steely, all-American ambition 

| that synced smartly with the 
mid-80s American work ethic 
get it done, whatever the cost 
And there is a cost. To beat Al 
Capone, Ness must match the 
gangster’s brutal efficiency. In 
No Way Out, his character is 
brilliantly compromised: good 
guy, bad guy; our spy, their spy. It 


SILVERADO (1985): the cowt 
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is a film about acting on the global scale, | Dreams, a movie with plenty of narrative 


about convincing the world that you are 
what you are not 
In Bull Durham, Costner is a catcher 
trying to stave off retirement while he 
snarls baseball wisdom into the ear of an 
A-ball phenom. In this fable about the tri- 
umph of star quality over talent, the nice 
thing is that the movie is on the side of the 
losers; the funny thing is that Costner’s 
Crash Davis. in baseball terms, is the los- 
er, but he wears his grievances stylishly 
And for all its locker-room ribaldry, Bull 
| Durham was Costner’s kind of movie 
“The common thread in each of my films 
is poignance,” he says, “ ‘narrative’ in a 
movie world that thinks audiences won't 
sit still for it. All the camerawork in the 
world can’t disguise that there's no story 
The cards of narrative have to keep flop- 
ping. There must be tremendously careful 
construction and attention to detail. My 
movies can’t be salvaged by a car chase.” 
Enter director Robinson with Field of 


80 


and poignance, about baseball as the tree 
house of the American male. “To grow up 
male in this country,” Robinson says, “is to 
have a special place in your heart for play- 
ing catch with Dad. It’s a longing for a 
more innocent time, for easy connections 
that grew complicated with the years. We 
live in cynical times. We're all jaded. A lot 
of our heroes have turned out to have clay 
feet. I don’t believe in astrology, crystals, 
reincarnation, heaven, hell. I don’t believe 
dreams come true. But it’s a primal emo- 
tion to want to make the bad good—to 
hope things will work out in the end.” 

In Robinson's adaptation of the W.P. 
Kinsella novel Shoeless Joe, Ray is a New 
York boy, reared by a father he loved, re- 
sented and finally escaped from, who has 
brought his wife (Amy Madigan) and 
daughter to an Iowa farm. One night a 
voice whispers, “If you build it, he will 
come.” Inexplicably moved, he builds a 


* | baseball diamond on the farm, where his 
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poy, with former self 


father’s old baseball idol, “Shoe- 
less” Joe Jackson (Ray Liotta), 
soon materializes. Another mes- 
sage—"Ease his pain”—propels 
Ray to Boston to corral a reclu- 
sive novelist, Terence Mann 
(James Earl Jones), and a third 
mystic entreaty—"Go the dis- 
tance”—sends them to Minneso- 
ta for an encounter with the ghost 
of another major leaguer, 
“Moonlight” Graham (Burt Lan- 
caster). And, finally, for a trip 
back to his fungo Fatima and a 
game of catch with the one man 
he has been dreading and dying 
to meet 

“Any class in film writing.” 
says Charles Gordon, who pro- 
duced Field of Dreams with his 
brother Lawrence, “would teach 
that this story contained the 
three elements you should never 
make movies about: fantasy, 
baseball and farming.” Most stu- 
dios turned it down flat. But film 
executive Pollock, according to 
Robinson, “said he'd make it 
even with an unknown. ‘This is 
the kind of movie you make only 
if a voice tells you to, he told me 
And I said, ‘If you make it, they 
will come.’ * But could Robinson 
make it? “It was a 64-day shoot,” 
Robinson says, “and 64 times I 
said I'd never direct again. I had 
industrial-strength angst.” Often, 
though, the film seemed blessed 
The scene where fog rolls in over 
Shoeless Joe was no special effect 
but the only five minutes that 
summer that fog touched the ball 
field. Says Chuck Gordon: “It 
was magic from Day 1.” 

Field of Dreams is a movie to 
make a grown man cry. “Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger called to tell us that he couldn't 
stop crying.” says Lawrence Gordon 
“Ron Darling, who pitches for the Mets, 
told me it was the only time he had cried 
in a film. He said he was so inspired, he 
went out and pitched a shutout.” 

Some men, with dryer eyes, have oth- 
er ideas. lowa Governor Terry Branstad 
hopes Universal will allow him to use the 
line “Is this heaven? No, it’s Iowa!” in a 
tourism campaign to plug his state. Others 
are enjoying a kind of agricultural celebri- 
ty. “I built it, and they're still coming,” 
says Don Lansing, whose farm, just out- 
side Dyersville, includes part of the play- 
ing field. “Hundreds of people, from all 
over.” His neighbor Al Ameskamp, who 
decided to plow his part of the baseball di- 
amond to grow corn again this year, says, 
“The only voices that I've been hearing 
out there are saying, ‘Al. it’s dry.” 

There are a few dry eyes as well. Some 
viewers find the film smug in its visionary 
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fervor. And baseball mavens find it odd 
that Joe Jackson and his infamous Chica- 
go Black Sox, bribed by gamblers to help 

| throw the 1919 World Series and the 1920 
pennant race, should be lauded for their 
innocence—as if, years from now, some 
movie should dream of bringing Ben 
Johnson back to sprint for that elusive 
Olympic medal. Bill James, the baseball 
writer and sultan of sabermetrics, says 
Field of Dreams is “about people who love 
baseball but leave Fenway Park in the 
fourth inning. Why does Jackson bat right 
and throw left, instead of the other way 
around? And where is his famous black 
bat? But Costner is great, and I'm happy 
we have the movie.” 

} Love the movie and damn all those 
who don’t as soulless swine. Hate it and 
call it Field of Corn. But appreciate the 
care and assurance with which it was 
made. And grant this, that in a ime when 
movies and politicians win approval by 


dodging the big awful issues, Field of 


Dreams engineers a head-on collision 
with things that matter: the desperate 
competition between fathers and sons, the 
need for ‘60s idealism in the me-first 80s, 
the desire for reconciliation beyond the 
grave. In a dialogue between 
Mann and Ray as they approach 
the ball park, Field of Dreams 
provides its own pan and rave 
“Unbelievable!” exclaims Mann, 
and Ray replies, “Its more than 
that. It’s perfect.” 

Costner defers credit for the 
film’s success to Robinson: “He's 
the star of Field of Dreams.” But 
there are moments the star is 
proud to claim. “When Ray is 

| throwing to Shoeless Joe, he gets 
so excited that he glances back to 
the house to see if his wife is look- 
ing. When Ray is walking toward 
his dad, picking at his hand, and, 
realizing that his dad is doing the 
same thing, he quickly puts his 
hands down. And his run to the 
mound isn’t a completely athletic 
run. It’s a little funny. There's 
some English on it. Those things 
are mine and nobody else's.” 

In Bull Durham, Crash says. 
more or less, “Never mess with a 
winning streak.” Costner is too 
restless to take that advice. If 
moviegoers are embracing him 
only as a sanctified jock, maybe 
they should brace themselves for 
Revenge, scheduled for release 
early next year. This violent dra- 
ma may upend—or just end 
Costner’s current image as a 
Goody Two-Cleats. “Revenge is 
shocking, vulgar, a bit of a fall 
from grace,” Costner says. “But I 
have no problem playing a man 
who isn’t likable, as long as I un- 
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Show Business 


derstand him. Revenge is strong medicine; 
you won't come out feeling good. That's 
O.K. too. You don't have to have a snow 
cone at the end of every movie. Right now, 
I don’t know how this one will do. I don't 
make broad claims on the playground, and 
I don’t do it with movies. That's beyond my 
control. I just go in believing in the story.’ 


ow he is believing in Dances 

with Wolves. “You know how 

Americans setting foot in an- 

other country sometimes feel 

totally at home?” he asks 
“Well, for me, a country road has always 
felt really right. The notion of a man on a 
horse, carrying all his possessions on his 
back, totally self-sufficient, is really roman- 
tic to me. When I was 18,” the actor boasts, 
“T split L.A. and built a canoe, which I pad- 
dled down the rivers that Lewis and Clark 
navigated while they were making their 
way to the Pacific. So it’s not surprising to 
me that I'm making a movie on this theme 
about America and Americans. Directing 
isn't an exercise in control, not a growing- 
up or a breaking-out phase. Of course I'm 
anxious. I'm not sure I'll do a good 
job. Its not that I'm worried about the 
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people around me. I just want to make 
sure that camera tells the story.” 

The safe bet is that no matter how sui- 
cidal his selection of projects may seem on 
paper, Hollywood will go on believing in 
Costner. “Everyone respects power in this 
business,” says James Earl Jones. “and 
Kevin’s is a unique brand of power. It’s not 
predictable. He’s not afler megamillions or 
making sure his ego is fulfilled. He isn’t 
macho; he’s pure male. If you press the 
wrong buttons, the man is dangerous. He 
won't explode—that’s counterproduc- 
tive—but he will set you straight real fast 
He's got away with things that a lot of up- 
and-comers couldn't have.” And how long 
will the system let Costner get away with 
it? “Hard to say,” Jones says. “It has to fig- 
ure him out first.” 

With Costner, that shouldn’t be hard 
“If you say what you mean in this town,” 
he once noted, “you're an outlaw.” Now 
he’s the sheriff but still living proof of direc- 
tor Kasdan’s law: “You know you're on the 
right track if Hollywood finds you an enig- 
ma.” And Costner is pleased to fold that 
aura into his current radiance. “People 
look at me and think they see everything,” 
he says. “But what they see is one moment 
frozen in time. I've come from 
somewhere to get to that point 
There’s stuff in my back pockets, 
up my sleeve that they don’t know 
anything about. I don’t offer up 
everything there is, onscreen or in 
life. It’s not guile. But conversa- 
tion is supposed to be a two-way 
thing, and generally people want 
to know more about me than they 
want to reveal about themselves. 
So of course I hold back. I'm not 
dying to tell people my story.” 

In some ways, he has already 
told it, in cinema code. The ad- 
venture hero, the family man, the 
tenacious idealist are aspects of 
Costner—sportsman, husband 
and father, daredevil careerist 
enlarged and illuminated on the 
big screen. Unlike the sabermetri- 
cian or the grouchy critic, movie- 
goers do not sit in the dark and 
gaze at the light in search of docu- 
mentary: they want mundane 
facts transformed into pulp poet- 
ry. They may not be looking for a 
fax of an old-time movie hero e¢i- 
ther. No Kevin Cooper, thank 
you. Kevin Costner suits them 
fine. They hope to follow the fel- 
low who follows the dream. And 
they will be curious to see if he fol- 
lows Field of Dreams as scrupu- 
lously as he has observed the com- 
mandments of movie heroism 
Now he has the power to create 
his own dreams Reported by 
Elaine Dutka and James Willwerth/Los 
Angeles, with other bureaus 
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A Monster 
Brought to Life 


LET HISTORY JUDGE 

by Roy Medvedev 

Translated by George Shriver 
Columbia University 

903 pages; $57.50 


BY PATRICIA BLAKE 


hen Roy Medvedev’s momentous 

study of Stalinism, Let History 
Judge, was first published in the West in 
1971, readers marveled. How could a So- 
viet citizen, laboring in Russia, have pro- 
duced a work so rich in documentation, so 
scrupulous as scholarship and, above all, 








so harrowingly vivid in its recounting of | 


the calamities inflicted by Stalin on his 
country? In the West there was nothing to 
rival it in scope. In the Soviet Union, 
where the book circulated among schol- 
ars, it restored a long-abandoned standard 
of professional integrity to Soviet histori- 
ography. As one Russian practitioner la- 
mented, “Stalin beat out of us the capacity 
to think independently and to doubt, with- 
out which there is no search for truth.” 

Medvedev paid a stern price for pub- 
lishing his book abroad. He was threat- 
ened with arrest, and his files were seized 
by the KGB in 1971 and again in 1975. His 
phone was cut off for a year, and all his in- 
ternational mail was confiscated until 
1987. Still, many witnesses to Stalin's 
crimes, heartened by news of the book, of- 
fered Medvedev a bonanza of new infor- 
mation. Old Bolsheviks who had suffered 
at the dictator’s hands came to Medve- 
dev’s Moscow apartment to bring him the 
unpublished memoirs they had squirreled 
away in despair. Victims of the Great Ter- 
ror and their friends and relatives told 
him of their personal ordeals. A host of 
young researchers volunteered to hunt for 
Stalin-era documents in the official ar- 
chives to which Medvedev had been de- 
nied access. After the author’s twin broth- 
er Zhores, a distinguished biochemist and 
author, was exiled in 1973, he managed to 
send Roy from Britain scores of impor- 
tant works of Western Sovietology that 
were unavailable in Russia 

Now, after reading, reflecting, rewrit- 
ing and adding 100,000 words, Medvedev 
has turned Let History Judge into virtually 
a new book. Coincidentally, Mikhail Gor- 
bachev's policy of glasnost has nudged the 
door ajar for its publication in the Soviet 
Union; abbreviated versions of four chap- 
ters were printed early this year in the 
magazine Znamya. Last month Medvedev 
came even closer to acceptance in his 
homeland when he was elected to both the 








A previously unpublished photo of Stalin and henchman Lazar Kaganovich clowning 








in the Kremlin in 1935, on the eve of the Great Terror; in rear, secretary Poskrebyshev 


new Congress of People’s Deputies and the 
Supreme Soviet, the nation’s parliament 
Medvedev likes to quote another histo- 
rian, Jules Michelet, who defined his pro- 
fession as “the action of bringing things 
back to life.” Scarcely anyone does that 
better than Medvedev. All existing por- 
traits of Stalin, even one drawn by a great 
novelist like Alexander Solzhenitsyn, seem 
bland in comparison with the real-life kill- 


| er who charges through the pages of Ler 


| foreign doctors to the U.S.S.R 


History Judge. Although the statistics 
amassed by Medvedev are 
overwhelming—he conserva- 
lively estimates that no fewer 
than 5 million Soviet citizens 
were arrested from 1936 
through 1938—it is the telling 
human detail that brings alive 
Stalin’s wickedness. 

Medvedev shows the dic- 
tator and his secret-police 
chief during the Great Terror 
as they sat for hours hunched 
over the lists of hundreds of 
names Stalin would okay for 
execulion, one by one, before 
the working day ended. Stalin was fond of 
lavishing kindness on his friends, even as 
he meticulously planned their arrests, tor- 
ture, trials and death. When one high offi- 
cial, L.A. Akulov, received a near fatal 
concussion while skating, Stalin rushed 
to treat 
him. As soon as the skater recovered, Sta- 
lin had him shot 

Members of the dictator’s entourage 
were always at risk. On Stalin’s orders, 
the wife of Mikhail Kalinin was arrested 
and tortured while her husband continued 
to serve as the country’s titular President 
The wives of Foreign Minister Vyache- 
slav Molotov and of Stalin’s personal sec- 
retary Alexander Poskrebyshev were also 





Historian Medvedev 


imprisoned. Meanwhile, the secretary en- 
dured other kinds of hell. “One New 

| Year’s Eve,” Medvedev recounts, “Stalin 

| rolled pieces of paper into little tubes and 
put them on Poskrebyshev’s fingers. Then 
he lit them in place of New Year's can- 
dles. Poskrebyshev writhed in pain but 
did not dare take them off.” 

How could such a monster gain abso- 
lute ascendancy over the Soviet Union? 
In this book Medvedev backs away 
from his earlier position that Stalinism 

, was essentially an aberration 
eon the road to a more 
2 benevolent Communism envi- 
= sioned by Lenin. The histori- 
an has re-examined the totali- 
tarian system created by 
Lenin and now suspects that 
Stalinism sprang from Lenin- 
ism, as many American Sovie- 
tologists have concluded 
Though Medvedev never fully 
confronts this issue, he em- 
phatically makes one crucial 
point: when Lenin banned all 
Opposition groups and factions 
| in 1921, the ensuing one-party dictatorship 
| was “a very important condition for Stalin's 
usurpation of power.” Addressing the read- 
ers he ultimately hopes to reach, the Soviet 
people, he warns that “if socialism is not 
combined with democracy, it can become a 
breeding ground for new crimes.” 

Medvedev's assertions point straight 
to Gorbachev's fundamental problem: 
how to realize the “democratization” he 
has proclaimed within the totalitarian in- 
stitutions of the one-party Soviet state 
Unfortunately, it is not in the power of 
even so perspicacious a historian as Med- 
vedev to resolve that fateful dilemma 
Perhaps that is why he has become, at 63, 
a fledgling parliamentarian 4 
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Obviously, the car eating up 
the road above is no ordinary 
Subaru. In fact, it’s a car de signed 
to be like no other car. 

Irs the new Subaru Legacy.’ 
The larg gest, Most pow erful Subaru 
ever built. 

And if you can look beyond 
its gracefully sculptured body 
design, you'll find a wealth of 


1 Subare of America, Inc. 1989. 


*Suggested retail price. Does not include 


engineering marvels. Perhaps none 
more impressive than its 16-valve 
horizontally opposed aluminum 
engit An igine created for 
maximum acceleration and power. 
With minimum vibration and 
noise. An engine so rare its design 

can only be found on two other 
cars: Ferrari Testarossa and 
Porsche 911. 


dealer preparation 


inland transportation, taxes 


tiwense and state 


Of course, what good 1s tre- 
mendous power w ithout the ability 
to properly control it. Accordingly, 
the Legacy boasts such strong 
suits as a maximum stability sus- 
pension system, clectronic auto- 
matic transmission for maximum 
efficiency, and standard 4-wheel 
disc brakes. 

Furthermore, you can pur- 
Dealer 


w title fees 's actual price may vary 
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The Subaru Legacy 
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chase a Legacy with road 

holding front wheel drive or 

the world’s most advanced 
computerized full time four wheel 
drive system. For the ultimate in 
traction control. 


\s exhilarating as the Legacy 


is on the road, it’s equally impres- 
sive from within. Fact is, the 
takes all those cars that 


Legac 


ubaru. 


claim to be “space vehicles” to 
task. It not only provides more 
interior and trunk room than ever, 
it provides it in a remarkably luxu- 
rious setting. 

And starting at about 
$12,500 the Legacy proves there 
is also strength in numbers. Rather 
reasonable ones at that. 

Finally, the Legacy continues 





in the Subaru tradition of reliable, 
durable cars. Which means it’s one 
new car that will help you avoid 
buying something else that comes in 
a new maximum strength: aspirins. 


Subaru Legacy 


From About $12.500 
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Fanatic Champions of the New 








BY JOHNELSON — 





a n photos they look like something the 
cat dragged in. The rockabilly Stray 
Cats, that is. The solemn girl with the 
spiky aura of bleached hair—she’s the 
lead singer, right? And the dude with the 
shoulder-length curls—for sure, he’d be at 
home pounding away on a battery of 
Slingerlands. 

Guess again. The blond 
(Joan Jeanrenaud) isa cellist 
by craft, and the longhair 
(Hank Dutt) plays, appro- 
priately, the viola. Along 
with violinists David Har- 
rington and John Sherba, 
they form the Kronos Quar- 
tet, the nation’s most adven- 
turous chamber-music en- 
semble. No Haydn or 
Mozart for this earnest four- 
some. Works by Charles 
Ives and Anton Webern are 
probably the creakiest items 
in their wide, of-today reper- 
toire. It ranges from Steve 
Reich’s Different Trains, in 
which synthesized voices, re- 
corded railroad sounds and 
minimalist arpeggios are 
combined in a haunting 
memoir, to a growling, 
down-and-dirty setting of 
Jimi Hendrix's Purple Haze. 

Ata time when chamber 
music seems to be enjoying 
something of a boom, the 
Kronos following rivals that 








| The Kronos Quartet has a mod look—and a mod repertoire 


hearing. You can’t just sit back and relax.” 

As evidence, consider the Kronos 
concert at Manhattan’s Alice Tully Hall 
last month. It was a multimedia program, 
arranged by the avant-garde Italian stage 
designer Alessandro Moruzzi, titled “As- 
sembly Required.” Dressed in unisex cos- 
tumes of jet-black shirts and slacks, the 
four musicians walked onto a stage jum- 
bled with speakers, tape equipment and 





Tastes of thirtysomethings: Sherba, Harrington, Dutt and Jeanrenaud 





of a rock band. The quartet 
gives more than 100 con- 
certs annually, to largely young, near sell- 
out crowds, and all three of its albums 
(Electra/ Nonesuch) have made Bil/l- 
board's classical charts. In addition, a 
March released recording of Reich’s mu- 
sic, which includes Different Trains, is 
also on the charts. 

Part of the Kronos allure is that the 
group spices up technically assured string 
playing with slick show-biz trappings. 
The four frequently perform in color-co- 
ordinated outfits, and their concerts are 
often akin to performance art. Beyond 
that, the Kronos is a resolute, almost fa- 
natic champion of new music. It has giv- 
en world premieres of more than 200 
works, including five so far this year. 
“When people come to a Kronos con- 
cert,” says Jeanrenaud, “they know they 
will hear something that requires a reac- 








tion, even if they don’t like what they are | 


Technical assurance combined with slick show-biz trappings. 


an assortment of lights and mechanical 
gears. Before each of the scheduled four 
works, played without intermission, the 
Kronos members, in stately, choreo- 
graphed movements, placed the lights 
and objects to cast different shadow forms 
on four screens set up behind their chairs. 
The program typically offered two New 
York premieres. In John Geist’s edgy Fall 
from Grace, Kronos played live against 
the background of a tape of 18 string 
quartets prerecorded by the group. In Ste- 
ven Mackey’s Among the Vanishing, a set- 
ting of texts by poet Rainer Maria Rilke, 
the performers were joined by soprano 
Dawn Upshaw. 

Named for the bad-tempered Titan of 
Greek mythology who was overthrown by 
his wily son Zeus, Kronos was founded by 
Harrington in Seattle 16 years ago. In 
1977, after an uncertain era of itinerancy, 








the quartet moved to San Francisco, 
where two of the original members quit 
just before Kronos was to embark on a 
make-or-break subscription series. Fol- 
lowing several frantic tryouts, Harrington 
and Dutt hired Sherba and Dutt’s friend 
Jeanrenaud, who flew in from music 
school in Switzerland, sight-read a Bartok 
quartet and an original composition and 
got hired on the spot. 

Kronos is novel in more than reper- 
toire: it is a self-managed, nonprofit orga- 
nization, whose members (aided by a 
small staff) divvy up some chores normal- 
ly handled by nonperforming profession- 
als. Jeanrenaud, for example, is responsi- 
ble for the group’s post-Mod 
Squad costumes. As primus 
inter pares, Harrington is 
the principal talent scout, 
sounding out composers who 
might create scores for the 
group. Such is the quartet's 
reputation as exponents of 
novelty, however, that hun- 
dreds of musicians volunteer 
works. 

The quartet members 
insist they like what they 
play, although much of it is 
aridly inaccessible to un- 
trained ears. (One lyrical ex- 
ception: Samuel Barber's 
1936 Adagio, memorably 
used in an orchestral version 
as the theme music for the 
Oscar-winning film Pla- 
toon.) Offstage, the four ad- 
mit to musical tastes typical- 
ly of thirtysomethings: the 
Beatles, blues, jazz. They 
have performed in concert 
with drummer Max Roach, 
and one popular encore is 
a setting of Thelonious 
Monk’s ‘Round Midnight. 

Harrington argues that 
for Kronos, playing the classics is a waste 
of creativity, since so much vital new mu- 
sic is available to the quartet. “Any com- 
poser will tell you that the quartet is one of 
the most revealing musical forms,” he 
says. Among the group's projected revela- 
tions: a recording of the 2-hour 10-minute 
Salome—Dances for Peace, commis- 
sioned from a favorite Kronos composer, 
Terry Riley, and a video whose contents 
are still being discussed. As a musical de- 
mocracy, the members must all approve a 
commission before it is accepted, and they 
resolve questions about interpretation at 
amicable, give-and-take rehearsals. Their 
concert programs carry a warning: con- 
tents subject to change. Why so? “We 
might,” explains Harrington, “suddenly 
come across the most exciting thing we've 
ever played.” 

—With reporting by Dennis Wyss/San Francisco 
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Poetry in Glass and Steel 





BY ROBERT HUGHES © 


hen the sculptor Christopher Wil- 
marth committed suicide at the age 
of 44 some 18 months ago, there were no 
headlines. Wilmarth was not a “star,” and 











| world hype, his work was left to find its 
own level. It is now doing so. The time for 
a complete Wilmarth retrospective has 
not arrived, but the Museum of Modern 

| Art in Manhattan has mounted a small 
exhibition of 25 of his sculptures (through 
Aug. 20), sensitively curated with an ex- 
cellent catalog essay by Laura Rosen- 
stock. Even from this limited evidence, it 
is clear that Wilmarth was by far the best 
American sculptor of his generation. 

Bad popular artists come and go, but 
there is a degree of aesthetic literacy that 
cannot be faked. Wilmarth’s originality 
was of the only kind that counts, born of 

| long reflection on the past. He was a child 
of the museum, which is why this posthu- 
mous show seems so much like a home- 
coming. He was steeped in a great tradi- 
tion of which the exemplars were, in 
poetry, Stéphane Mallarmé; in painting, 
Henri Matisse; in sculpture, Constantin 
Brancusi. Wilmarth was a man of wide vi- 
sual curiosity, but of all modernist move- 
ments the one that interested him most 
was symbolism, which reached its height 
around 1890 under Mallarmé’s leadership 
| and which, through its effect on Matisse 
and others, lay at the very root of 20th 
century art. For the symbolists, art was a 
matter of evocation, not description. 
Mallarmé had written of the impalpa- 
ble reality that poetry must somehow ap- 
proach: “To conjure up the negated ob- 
ject, with the help of allusive and always 
indirect words, which constantly efface 
themselves in a complementary silence 
. comes close to the act of creation.” 
| Wilmarth’s singular project was to create 
the spirit of reverie that surrounds the 
“negated object,” but in that most object- 
affirming of arts, sculpture, and to seek its 
poetic effects in heavy industrial materi- 
als—steel and glass. Typically, Wilmarth, 
a Californian who spent most of his work- 
ing life in New York City, adopted as one 
of his heroes John Roebling, the designer 
of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
For an artist of Wilmarth’s age there 





| was nothing radical about steel. It was the | 


bronze of modernism, the normal sub- 
stance of constructed sculpture for the 
| past 60 years and more. What was unusu- 
| 


al was his decision to combine it with 
glass and thus make transparency, as 


so, ignored by the mechanisms of art- | 





A posthumous show confirms Christopher Wilmarth’s stature 


much as spatial enclosure, a part of the 
sculptural effect. Wilmarth loved light. It 
was his madeleine, a trigger of memory, 
as a particular smell might be to others: “I 
associate the significant moments of my 
life with the character of light at the 
time.” In fact, glass came before steel in 
his work of the early °70s, and some of his 
most beautiful pieces consist only of glass 
plate laced together with tension cable— 











| evoked by a flat vertical plane, behind the 
| glass. Even in a smaller piece like Js, Was 


(Chancing), 1975-76, there is a fascinating 
exchange between dark and light, solidity 
and translucency, underwritten by the 
economical logic of its making: a single 
sheet of steel cut and folded, a single plate 
of glass. And the cables that hold such 
pieces together are not mere connectors. 
They are conceived as drawing: exact 
lines whose tautness is both visual and 
structural. The ancestor whom they evoke 
is the pre-1914 Matisse, whose near 
abstract views of Notre Dame through 
the studio window had as much effect 
on Wilmarth’s sculpture as they did 





Is, Was (Chancing), 1975-76: an exchange between dark and light, solidity and translucency 





Following the symbolists in making art a matter of evocation, not description. 


flat, bent or subtly curved, as in Tina 
Turner, 1970-71, an astonishing tour de 
force for a sculptor in his 20s. 

But it is the association of glass with 
steel that gives his work its peculiar evoc- 
ative power. Wilmarth worked the glass, 
bending it discreetly and etching it with 
hydrofluoric acid. This frosted the panels 
and brought out their color, which varied 
from a cold ice green to a soft, almost 
moonstone blue, diffused on the face but 
sometimes concentrated with sharp ener- 
gy within the edges. The dark steel, seen 
through this translucency, lost its declara- 
tive character; it blurred, and became a 
presence, or rather an immanence: some- 
thing very much there yet hard to define. 

In large works like the Nine Clearings 
for a Standing Man, 1973, Wilmarth 


achieved the kind of grandeur of light and | 


pared-down form that one associates with 
Rothko at his best, and something more: 
the sense of a figure, not described but 
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on Richard Diebenkorn’s Ocean Parks. 

In Wilmarth’s later work of the ‘80s, 
the hidden figure becomes explicit. Wil- 
marth’s sign for it was in part a homage to 
Brancusi: an egg-shaped form, a glass sign 
for a head. Sometimes it appears on its 
own—once, in a piece called Sigh, 1979- 
80, with the “face” cut away and resting 
resignedly inside the egg, an image of ex- 
quisite poignancy. Usually the head is 
fixed to a metal plaque with edges and at- 
tachments that suggest a window frame, 
and thus someone (the sculptor himself) 
looking out into our space. These pieces 
are darker and less restrained. The 
smoothness of the glass gives way to tex- 
tures of rust and even spattered lead—the 
silvery color of the lead functioning, like 
paint, as light. They are Giacomettian in 
their sense of endurance, remoteness and 
loss. But the phase of Wilmarth’s work 
that they began was not to be completed. 
This was a sad subtraction. oi 
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Resuscitated ghostbusters Hudson, Aykroyd, Murray and Ramis bravely zap the sli 


Cinema 


Time for the Ants to Revolt? 


Two big, dull sequels hint at a drizzly summer 


BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 


oi he best kind of bright early summer's 
day spoiled by the worst kind of dark 
magi 
son, otherwise so full of innocent promise 
Hollywood executives banish all thought of 
us as audience-—discerning, judicious, cul 
turally literate? Does the solstice induce in 
them some Kafkaesque mental process by 
purposes of 


contemptuous calculation, into some lower 


converted, for 


| 
which we are 
life-form? Do moviegoers suddenly seem to 
| 
| 


them to be, say. a vast colony of ants mind 





5: Is it possible that in this sea 3 





nest Ray (Dan Aykroyd) and stoutheart 


ed Winston (Ernie Hudson)—is ready to 


deploy its pseudo science in the service of 


exorcism 

But that pileup of “onceagains 
ly undoes this sequel. For if writers Ramis 
and Aykroyd have slightly altered the cir- 
cumstances of their central figures, they 
have not bothered to develop their char- 
acters any further. Dana, for example, has 
a baby and a tangle-tongued boss 
velously played by Peter MacNicol 
is madly in love with her 
ters themselves are suffering 


final- 


mar 
who 
The ghostbus 
to good 





lessly munching through forests of Roman | comic effect, from celebrity burnout and 
numerals, unconcerned about the taste, | municipal ire over their failure to clean up 
200d or bad, of anything placed in our the mess that they made the last time they 
path? (Yum-—Jndiana Jones /11; slurp saved the city 
Star Trek V: The Final Frontier; burp But the movie and everyone in it re- 
Gho vers 11) main, under Ivan Reitman’s determined- 
grim fantasy ts engendered by | ly casual direction. very loosely orga- 
eX} e. in rapid succession, to the films | nized. They amble agreeably, but not 
unk ing those last two presold titles | necessarily hilariously, from one special 
‘ he prospect of The Karate Kid II], | effects sequence to the next. These are 
l Weapon Il, Nightmare on Elm | not better, worse or even different from 
. V and, heaven forfend, Friday the | the original's trick work, and their lack of 
(3th VIIL Not to mention James Bond | punctuating surprise is the film’s largest 
u imp. The basic criticism of 
s as familiar as it is correct 
esent the triumph of com- 
aulion over creative daring, 
lake Ghostbusters 11, for exam- 
F Once again the psychomagno- 
{ i i¢ is flowing in Manhat 
tan. ( again spooks are aloft 
am e other pollutants in its at- 
mosp Once again paranormal 
phen 1 (this ime in the service 
of V sometume Carpathian ty- 
rant e spirit inhabits an an- 
lique rait) have singled out 
Dana (Sigourney Weaver) for spe 
cia tion, Once again the 
old te f exorcists— wisecracking 
Venk (Bill Murray). absent- Veteran Trekkers Kelley and Nimoy 
mi i 1 (Harold Ramis), ear An Elks smoker in outer space 
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me merchants 


problem, especially at the shamelessly re 
petitive climax 

Stull 
especially in contrast to the smug torpor 
of Star Trek V, which William Shatner di- 
rected from a script by David Loughery 
That “final frontier 
is nothing more than your standard black 
hole, through which the starship Enter 


prise is commanded to navigate by a not 


it has moments of wayward life 


mentioned in its title 


very menacing religious fanatic named 
Sybok (Laurence Luckinbill). He 
ines he will find God lurking back of this 


imag- 


particular beyond. What he finds instead 


is, of course, a false deity manifested in 
the form of an unpersuasive special effect 

This story is treated pretty much as an 
obligation, a 


budget sci-fi 


formal requisite of big 
What really 
creators of this movie is the middle-aging 
process as it affects Captain Kirk, Mr 
Spock and McCoy (respectively 
need we say. Shatner Nimoy 
and DeForest Kelley). Good of them. on 
hand 
boys aren't gelling any younger 


interests the 


Bones 


Leonard 


to acknowledge that the 
Bad of 
not to acknowledge 


the one 
them, on the other 
the possibility that afler being cooped up 
on a spaceship for almost a quarte! 
century, they might be a trifle tired of one 
another's company. A little scratchy, say 
Spock’s 


Kirk's sententious habit of summing up 


over unending reasonableness 


the moral of every adventure. But 


no, the atmosphere on this voy 





a lot like a late night at an 


smoker, all bleary sentimentality 
and nostalgia for the past. Maybe we 
will never find God. Kirk suggests at 
the end, but, by golly, male bonding 
is a swell substitute 

This is a thought only a Trekkie 
could love. But it does get one to 
wondering what these boring guys 
And 


what did we ever see in 


see In one another even more 
subversively 
them? It is 


that may recur as we glumly chomp 


one suspects, a noulion 


our way across the bleak summer- 
Anybody up for a 
revolt? Come on, folks 
ants? te 


movie landscape 
consumer 


What are we. men or 


sY 
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7 o win the French Open was a 
triumph. To do it at 17 was a 
wonder. But Michael Chang seemed 
to grasp more than just the moment 
| when he beat Ivan Lendl and Stefan 
Edberg in Paris to join the company 
of world-champion tennis players. 
Chang was wise enough to under- 
stand, “These two weeks are going 
to stay with me the rest of my life,” 
but excited enough to imagine, 
“Maybe someday I'll be able to 
achieve something greater.” More 
than a few days later, the sport is 
still tingling with his possibilities. 
And with those of Spain's 
Arantxa Sanchez, also just 17, who, 
in the face of that invincible Grand 
Slammer Steffi Graf, took heart 
from the achievements of her Amer- 
ican contemporary and turned both 
the female and male sides of the 
French Open into historic celebra- 
tions of youth. “When Chang beat 
Lendl [in the fourth round],” 
Sanchez said, “I think then I have a 
chance against Steffi. Plus, look 
what Monica did.” Monica Seles, a 
two-fisted Yugoslav giggler, every bit of 
15, terrified Graf in their three-set semifi- 
nal. “That gave me hope,” said Sanchez, 
who came back in the championship 
match from a 3-5 deficit in the final set to 
win the last four games and Spain’s only 
women’s title. (Poor, dilapidated old Steffi 
dropped her first major trophy in a year 
anda half and, four days later, turned 20.) 
A theme of youthful impertinence, es- 
pecially Chang's, rang through the tour- 





embarrassing,” grumbled John McEnroe 
all the way from England, where prepar- 
| ing for grassy Wimbledon seemed a more 
profitable exercise than adding to 34 
years of U.S. desperation on French clay. 
Since Tony Trabert succeeded at 
Paris in 1955, not one of the grand 
Americans—not Stan Smith, not 
Arthur Ashe, not Jimmy Connors, 
not McEnroe—had ever won the 
French. And the brazen way Chang 
finally did it galled McEnroe, 30, 
who muttered the fairly amazing 
statement, “We've got to teach these 
kids some manners.” 

This was a reference to a trick or 
two Chang used to upset Lendl, who 
was more than just the top seed in 
the tournament. For most of four 
years, the Connecticut Czech with 
the gloomy eyes and great forehand 

has been the finest tennis player in 
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nament and carried for a distance. “It’s | 





Youth Will Be Served 


With a touch of impertinence, teens top the tennis world 





Chang collecting grails: someday, something greater 


the world. After 15th-seeded Chang lost 
the first two sets 6-4, he won the next two 
6-3. But in the fifth set and hour, Chang’s 
legs began to complain, and the banana 
cure he tried during the breaks could not 
hold off the cramping. Wobbling, Chang 
decided the best tactic was to use his head 
to abuse Lendl’s. Up 4-3 in games but 
down 15-30 in points, Chang quick- 


pitched his opponent an underhand, if not 


underhanded, serve. From that moment 
to match point, the smoke never stopped 
streaming from Lendl’s ears. It obscured 
his skills 

Crowding the service box impudent- 
ly, Chang taunted Lendl into double 


faulting away the closing point in the 





Sanchez’s parents and their champion at a postmatch party 





last 6-3 set. But the three-time French 
Open champion brought grace to the in- 
terview room afterward. “He showed me 
a lot of courage,” Lendl said. “He 
deserves credit.” Defending champion 
Mats Wilander, who has fallen off 
the charts this year, was less mag- 
nanimous. Watching Chang dis- 
patch his Swedish teammate Ed- 
berg in the finals, Wilander said, 
“It just shows you that anyone can 
® beat anyone on clay.” 

Edberg took the 1-6, 6-3, 6-4, 
4-6, 2-6 defeat better. “I had my 
chances, but I missed too many 
break points. I got a little tired in 
the fifth. Then it was too late.” Ed- 
berg is only 23, but everyone in 
Paris felt a little older. “Chang's 
young,” he said. “Maybe he doesn’t 
think that much.” By four months, 
Chang displaced two-time Wimble- 
don champion Boris Becker as the 
youngest major champion of the 
modern era. With his charming, 
sidearm delivery, Becker, 21, said, 
“Almost-the-older-ones you have to 
call us now.” 

A 5-ft. 8-in. native of Hoboken, 
N.J., but a resident of Placentia, 
Calif., Chang is supervised on tour 
(17 months, $533,000) by his moth- 
er Betty, who, like her husband Joe, 
is a chemist. She prefers the chem- 
ists’ word stabilized, saying, “I think that 
I stabilize him. I hope my _ presence 
makes him comfortable.” Chang de- 
scribes his calm manner on and off the 
court as a residue of his Christian faith, 
though he does not dispute those who de- 
tect some Oriental mystery. “I guess that 
could be appropriate. I am a quiet person 
and do not show much emotion. My 
hobby is fishing, and fishing is very 
tranquil too.” 

Wimbledon begins next week, a 
tougher stop for a_baseliner, though 
Bjorn Borg contrived to win five in a row 
that patient way, and Chang has that 
kind of dream. “I want to be the No. | 
player in the world and have all the best 
_, shots in tennis: serve, volley, base 
line, drop shot, you name it. I try to 
set my goals as high as I can.” If he 
inspires Asians, Chang will be 
pleased. “It helped Sweden when 
Borg came along and made such a 
big impact. I'm hoping it will also 
happen in Asia.” 

Joe Chang fled China for Taiwan 
in 1948, but those newspapers still 
publishing in China claimed the new 
champion nonetheless. In his victory 
speech, Michael also embraced 
them. “God bless everyone,” he said 
in summation, “especially the people 
of China.” By Tom Callahan. 
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Friendly, sweet and affectionate, but a lion on the court 
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Martial Music 


Yiah! The diminutive kung- 
fu student attacked the 
Steinway hands on. Aleksei 
Sultanov, 19, of the Soviet 
Union powered his way to 
first prize at the eighth Van 
Cliburn International Pi- 
ano Competition in Fort 
Worth last week, a jump- 
ing-off point to a potentially 
lucrative concert career 
The Muscovite’s style had 
more force than finesse, and 
he was equally resonant 


about his goal in entering 
the contest. “I preferred to 
gel first prize or no prize at 
ill,” he proclaimed. Yiah! 
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BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Jeannie Park 


Role Models 


There’s this kid from Vermont, 
see, a real innocent. Goes to the 
big city and gets involved with a 
major Mafia boss. Even with a 
bare-bones plot, any casting di- 
rector knows the perfect pairing. 
The surprise is that both actors 
said yes. MATTHEW BRODERICK 
signed for a new film, The Fresh- 
man, largely for the chance to 
work with the godfather himself, 
MARLON BRANDO, who is taking 
his first major movie role in a de- 
cade. While running through lines 
in rehearsals, Brando horsed 
around by playing the part of Bro- 
derick’s girlfriend. “I thought he 
was quite good,” says Broderick. 
“But physically, he was all 
wrong.” That about sizes it up. 








. 

Like It Was 

Satisfaction! After being 
separated since 1986, the 
Rolling Stones are readying a 
late-summer album. Even 
better, Keith Richards and 
Mick Jagger have written a 
dozen new songs for it. “We 
just sat down and bashed 
them out,” says Richards 


The group’s drifting apart, 
he says, “wasn’t particularly 
pleasant, but it was always 
inevitable that the Stones 
would get together again.” 
Jagger calls the new materi- 
al “a mixed bag,” and Rich- 
ards is equally enigmatic 
“It’s Stones, baby,” he ex- 
plains. “Stones is the Stones 
It's just music to me.” 





Seeing Is Believing 


Catastrophic news. After a secret operation for a 
new plot twist, Steven (“Patch”) Johnson, the one- 
eyed heartthrob of Days of Our Lives, will no long- 
er need his trademark eye patch, a feature of the 
show for four years. Soap-opera fans are protest- 
ing the change, and have even threatened to tune 
out the show. Actor STEPHEN NICHOLS is sorry to 
see the gizmo go. The moody Patch's gimmick has 
been the “key part of his sensual attraction—it’s 
black, leather and mysterious.” The program's 
producers, however, have no patchwork guilt. 








Rear Guard 


She considered veterinary 
school, but Joan Severance 
found modeling more ap- 


pealing and acting (See No 


Evil, Hear No Evil) more 
fun. In filming Bird on a 
Wire with actor Mel Gibson, 
however, she relived her 
childhood fantasy—with a 
grown-up ending. He's an 
on-the-run guy who needs 
help from veterinarian Sev- 
erance. “I had to pull buck- 
shot out of his bottom,” she 
says. “He's a little too cute. It 
was distracting.” But she 
managed to concentrate on 
the delicate surgery. “I try 
not to imagine interesting 
things with married men.” 
A doctor in spite of herself. 
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Essay 


Tom Callahan 


Did Pete Do It? What Are the Odds? 


The race is not always to the swift. The battle is not always 
to the strong. But that’s the way to bet, 
—Damon Runyon 


Ss ince the celluloid Gipper has repaired to California and 
the call to win things for him has happily 
left the language. maybe it is not too impolite 
now to remember that the real George Gipp 
of Notre Dame was a low-life gambler who 
openly bet on his own football games and ev- 
erything else from cards and craps to flies 
landing on sugar cubes. Gipp seldom attend- 
ed class and only occasionally graced football 
practice. The sentimental writer Red Smith. 
a Notre Dame man himself, used to refer to 
the great dead hero as “the patron saint of eight-ball pool.” 
While it is possible that on his deathbed young George 
beseeched coach Knute Rockne to win one someday for the 
Gipper, it would have been more in character for Gipp to 
want to get $500 down on the streptococci. Myths, legends and 
lies are the beams and girders of games, but isn’t ita bit much 
the way the country has been getling ready to be appalled by 
Pete Rose? O.K., he’s a plunger. Everyone knows gambling 
pervades sports. It pervades life 
“Why don’t the newspapers run whores’ phone num- 
bers?” Indiana basketball coach Bobby Knight would like to 
know. But he is an excitable character. 
“They run odds and point spreads on all 
the games. Is betting on basketball. foot- 
ball or baseball less illegal than prostitu- 
tion?” It is, judging from the easy patter 
heard at every corner of sports. Make 
that every corner of society. is 
When golfer Lee Trevino was lead- 
ing this year’s Masters tournament, he 
proclaimed to a press assembly, “If a 
man had walked up to me and bet I 
couldn't break 76. | wouldn't have taken a quarter of the bet 
And I'ma gambling man.” As the New York Yankees began 
the baseball year in a slump, owner George Steinbrenner 
pledged that manager Dallas Green would last the entire sea- 
son. As he put it. “If you want to go out and 
make a bet * Given Steinbrenner’s way 
with managers. cordons of nuns might have 
burst from cloisters to cover that one. Once, a 
US. Secretary of State breezily invoked the 
name of Jimmy (“the Greek”) Snyder in 
gauging the odds on a successful summit 
Snyder lost his respectability and his job 
as a television tout when he branched out 











to say at least he never accepted carfare from a fixer for lis- 
tening to the pitch. That was Moe’s only confessed involve- 
ment in a point-shaving mess at the University of North 
Carolina, but it was enough for the N.B.A. to deem him an 
undesirable player. Naturally, all is forgotten now. 
5 The way Jake LaMotta was featured in 
“ every pretty piece on the passing of Sugar 
3 Ray Robinson, he might have been taken 
= for an elder statesman of boxing, a figure of 
~ charm and standing. As a matter of fact, 
when Robinson made a Spanish omelet out 
of LaMotta in 1951, the New York Herald 
Tribune called it “the first believable knock- 
out of [Jake's] life.” LaMotta swears he nev- 
er took a dive except the one against Black- 
jack Billy Fox, and that was so long ago. 

Denny McLain, the Detroit Tigers pitcher, had a de- 
lightful alibi for two mashed toes that 
cost the 1967 pennant. He said he hurt 
himself shooing a raccoon away from e 
a garbage can. Whether the raccoon had 
a Mob connection was a matter of spec- 
ulation. but McLain was definitely the 
garbage can. When his bookmaking 
sideline was uncovered, he blurted, “My 
biggest crime is stupidity.” Actually, it was just the thing at 
which he was most accomplished. 

“I can read gambling between the lines of a lot of my 
hate mail,” says Georgetown basketball coach John Thomp- 
son. Bill Walsh of the San Francisco 49ers speaks of “those 
low, throaty, ominous” boos when the home football team 
sits on a small lead, the point spread be damned. “I think 
there's an element of it everywhere,” Bobby Knight says. “I 
think there are coaches who bet. I think there are referees 
who bet. I think there are plenty of sportswriters who bet.” 

In a Super Bowl press box, a writer let out a small whoop 
as the Raiders blocked a Redskin punt in 1984. “I'm sorry, 
that was really unprofessional,” he said sheepishly. “But I've 
got $2,000 on the Raiders.” Win or lose, does the two grand 
get into the story, affect the quality of the praise, increase the 
vitriol in the criticism? What do you bet? 

With picturesque characters like Sorrow- 
ful the Bookmaker, Philly the Weeper and 
Harry the Horse, Damon Runyon made gam- 
blinga rollicking game. Americans bet $32 bil- 
lion with bookies every year, and an additional 
$17 billion on legal lotteries. Gamblers will al- 
ways gamble, the states often say when they 
enter the racket. just before they start advertis- 
ing for more gamblers. Speaking of myths, leg- 





into anthropology and started handicapping black athletes’ | endsand lies. the Government's famous plan to supplant Harry 


thighs. Previously, neither CBS nor its audience appeared to 
mind his old gambling conviction. (Nobody cares or even re- 
calls that President Ford also pardoned Jimmy.) Softened 
memories are measures of attitudes 

Doug Moe, the flamboyant coach of the Denver Nuggets. 
got to thinking a few weeks ago that pro basketball shouldn't 
let Kareem Abdul-Jabbar slip into retirement without some- 
body standing up and saying what a “jerk” the Laker center 
had been “his whole life.” Abdul-Jabbar let it go. but the ob- 
vious rejoinder. if he remembered the headlines of 1961. was 
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the Horse in the bookie business should never have been taken 
seriously. Harry has always given the customers something that 
Lotto and OTB never will. Credit. 

In Cincinnati, where Procter goes on associating with 
Gamble, the Reds are still waiting to learn whether Rose bet 
on Thoroughbreds or himself. All around, the Lotto jingles 
play accompaniment to the mystery. At the next World Series. 
whether Rose is there or not, one thing is sure. The mayors of 
the competing towns will wager a bushel of rutabagas against a 
barrel of pistachios on the great American pastime. a 
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“My favorite GM car I worked on 
was the 54 Buick. Got one for myself 
and kept it all these years, even 

after I retired. Every time my son 
looks at it, he smiles. Very popular 
at the time, | tell him. 

My boy’s at GM now, building 
beauties like this '89 Olds. And though 
most things have changed, one 
thing hasnt—we still build ‘em to 
last.?? 


Fact:GM cars have held their 

resale value better than any other 
US. make based on average value 
of 3-to-5 year old cars over the past 


nine years. 


1989 Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme International Series 
1954 Buick Skylark 





